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Kecommend The Travelers “ 
TRIPLE PROTECTION PLAN 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Why? Because it multiplies the 
beneficiary’s dollars when 
the need is greatest. 





Consult a Travelers Life Dept. Manager or 
General Agent for information regarding 
Triple Protection Life Insurance Plans. 
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But Sandy can't do everything... 


"THE DAUGHTER of the house—so lovely and so beloved 
—is safe and warm in her little bed. Sandy, too, sleeps 
peacefully, but at the slightest sound his eyes open—his 
ears perk up—and he sets all nerves alert to fight in the 
face of danger. 

Yes, Sandy is a tried and true night watchman—and a 
trusted guard in daytime too. But there are many things 
he cannot do. He has no means to protect against 
the unknown future. Only Dad can manage that—and 
best, through life insurance. By planning an adequate 
Prudential program he can provide for the needs 
of his family in case they should ever be left without 
him. He can arrange with The Prudential to provide 
money for current expenses, for emergencies, for the 
education of his children, for the many needs that 


cannot be anticipated now. 


Through Prudential, wise fathers secure a welcome peace 
of mind—knowing their families are provided for in the 
days to come, as well as in the present. 

You will be interested in the various types of policies 
Prudential offers for such family needs. Call your nearest 
Prudential representative, and invite him to show you 
what these plans can do for your family. 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour, with 
Patrice Munsel ... Every Sunday, 5:00 p.m., 
EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO*PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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Memo on States’ Rights 


HE United States of America is not the only 
T nation today being troubled by the problem of 

States’ Rights and what to do about it. Just as 
the world at large is having difficulties with the per- 
plexing problems of national rights in a world of inde- 
pendent nations, so is each nation, in turn, having its 
own conflict of opposing forces within itself. The trend 
of human cooperation is in the direction of “one 
world.” Thomas Paine expressed it briefly in the 
pronouncement “The world is my country.” Fast 
transportation and quick intercommunication between 
distant peoples tend to annihilate space and time. 
The aeroplane has diminished the intervening distance 
when measured in traveling time, and the radio has 
made intercommunication instantaneous. These in- 
ventions of man—the aeroplane and the radio—will 
do more to establish the “oneness” of mankind than 
anything that can be done through political alliances. 
Man is becoming more and more interdependent with 
other men. He is learning to give up many of his 
rights of yesterday for the cooperative security of 
all men tomorrow. 

Nothing must interfere with human progress. When 
States’ Rights were first evolved, each State had differ- 
ent interests and very little interdependence. What 
affected one State had but little effect on other States. 
Intercommunication was slow and travel worse. No 
large segment of the population of any State ever 
wandered far from its own borders. The problem of 
each State was characteristically its own. 

The independence of States has been gradually 
replaced by their interdependence. That interde- 
pendence exists is not the debatable question but 
merely how can we best get rid of the old tradition 
of States’ Rights. The latter is a form of isolationism, 
a wishful dream of false security. Sooner or later we 
must advocate doing away with the old concept of 
States’ Rights. Not because those who advocate it 
are completely correct in all details of their viewpoint, 
but because their thinking is in the right direction. 
They admit the former justice of States’ Rights, but 
they also realize that its function is changing and 
gradually yielding before the rising tide of a new 
Civilization. Thus that which sufficed once may not 
justify itself into the indefinite future. States’ Rights 
are gradually being superseded by national rights and 
the latter will finally be superseded by international 


rights. All lines of demarcation are being eliminated 
slowly but surely. The advantage of history is not to 
fall back into it, but to see if we can escape from it. 
The rights of one must bow before the rights of the 
many. The direction of evolution is from the former 
to the latter. So it is with States’ Rights, because of 
the paralyzing effect they sometimes have upon our 
national welfare. 

This phenomenon also occurs elsewhere. The history 
of States’ Rights repeats itself, constantly impeding 
human progress. The Commonwealth of Australia is 
composed of six States, each containing its own rights 
based upon its own individual and, therefore, selfish 
requirements which it guards and protects to the 
last degree. Travelers tell us that it is impossible to 
go from one State to another State in Australia with- 
out changing trains. It appears that each State has 
enacted State laws requiring a different track gauge 
and different degrees of safety, speed and maintenance 
for the railroads, with the result that traveling in 
each State is vastly different, inconvenient, incom- 
petent and inadequate. These are the State incivilities 
that provoke and irritate the entire nation. Over- 
emphasis on States’ Rights and competition between 
States has resulted in these chaotic conditions. Now 
they are struggling with the revision of State laws 
so as to nullify the present bad effect. 

The old order must change under the pressure of 
democracy. The former concept that the State has 
a right to do what it wants to do is being altered so 
that what it wants to do must be conducive to the 
welfare of ALL the people, including those who are 
beyond as well as those within its range. In the in- 
surance business we see many conflicts caused by 
States having different regulatory laws. For example, 
some very reputable and excellent companies operate 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and elsewhere, but are 
not allowed to operate in New York because of re- 
strictions imposed by the latter State. The mere 
fact that there are so many excellent insurance com- 
panies operating successfully outside of New York 
is evidence that there must be something wrong with 
the qualification formula that keeps them out of New 
York. If a resident of one State can buy insurance 
from a certain company in that State, it should also 
be available to a resident of any other State. The mar- 
gin of safety should be uniform throughout. What 
we need are national standards, not State standards. 
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Problems 


« 


salesman, we find at least three 

stages. 

First, in the earliest days, up to 
the late 17th century, the agent or 
insurance broker became the man- 
ager of the insurance’ business. 
That was at a time when there was 
only marine insurance, and in En- 
gland the agent waged a successful 
fight with the marine underwriters 
who were organized during the 
18th century into large corpora- 
tidns, 

In the United States, however, 
the agent lost out temporarily in 
the general struggle for existence 
during the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Our earliest companies 
Were content to transact all new 
business by mail or in person at 
the home office. 

_ Accordingly, in the early 19th 
century—during the second stage 
—we find the agent neglected, and 
eyen rejected with contempt, by the 
newly organized companies which 
dominated the field. 

An the third stage, the life in- 
surance companies learned that 
they needed agents and sharply re- 
versed their methods of distribu- 


I the history of the insurance 
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early 


tion. In fact, some of the strong- 
est. new companies were organized 
during that period by agent-minded 
promoters whose chief contribution 
lay in aggressive marketing. 

With many changes in emphasis 
and refinements of methods this 
third stage has continued in the 
United States during the past 100 
years. 


Current Trend 


Today we find some well-mean- 
ing agency leaders in our business 
who apparently are bent on intro- 
ducing a fourth stage into the evo- 
lution of the soliciting agent. In 
this stage the agent would be put 
on a salaried basis in order to jus- 
tify greater control by the home 
office and manager. 

In such an eventuality I firmly 


believe that. agents as such, would. 


again be eliminated from the mar- 
keting function of life insurance 
in ordinary companies. They would 
become mere employees. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion of late relative to this 
course of action, and thé conflict- 
ing arguments which: have been ad- 
vanced have agitated quite a con- 


training. 


of the Agent 


Future of successful produc- 
ers includes such factors as 
solution of the compensation 
question and methods of re- 


imbursing new men during 


Modern 


world demands new ideas. 


By DupLEY DowELL 


Vice-president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, N. Y., whose 
picture appears at left. 


troversy. The evidence is not all 
in, and there is need to be candid 
and careful; to look at many issues 
simultaneously; to look at once 
both forward and backwards, be- 
fore we set the course we are to 
steer. So far, discussions on 
whether agents are to be employees 
or independent contractors have 
largely been confined to home of- 
fices, among general agents and in 
the committees of the various asso- 
ciations of our business. 

We are living in years which are 
crowded with change, so it is un- 
derstandable that the proponents 
of the employee-salary status for 
agents should receive the most pub- 
licity -for their side of the con- 
troversy. 


There is no point in questioning 
the motives of those who would 
impose the employee status on all 
ordinary agents. Motives and per- 
sonalities are not the issues. The 
advocates of both sides undoubt- 
édly have the highest motives. Pos- 
sibly there has been too much emo- 
tion in’ the discussion thus far, and 
we may have lost sight of some of 
the. real facts. 
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As the Future Beckons 


If so, then it seems appropriate 
at this time at least to try to dis- 
cuss the subject, if possible, with 
deliberation and against the back- 
ground of what is taking place in 
this changing world of ours. 

I personally hope that this move- 
ment, which has some companies 
hesitating upon the threshold of 
action will, for the good of the 
business, prove to be one of those 
questions that will never be settled 
uniformly by the industry. 


Conflicting Concepts 


There is room for both systems 
and I believe they will be found 
functioning side by side for many 
years to come. 

Each style has some features 
that are relatively strong where 
the other system is weak. My com- 
pany happens to be among those 
which have worked with the inde- 
pendent contract system for agents 
and we are interested in throwing 
as much light as possible upon it 
to the end that it may be strength- 
ened in places where it needs 
strengthening. 

If experience in life. insurance 
distribution has proved anything, 
it is that salesmen defy standard- 
ization—yet some in management 
continue to dream about systems 
where men will fit selling jobs as 
nuts fit bolts. 

If there ever was a job calling 
for the highest development of the 
individual, it is a career in life un- 
derwriting. The dignity of the in- 
dividual personality constitutes our 
greatest single appeal to the best 
type of future representation in 
our business. The successful agents 
I know would not remain long in 
the business if there was a ten- 
dency to make them conform to a 
pattern, to mechanize them no mat- 
ter how efficient. 

It has been said that the inde- 
pendent contract system is largely 
geared for the unusual rather than 
the average agent. Those who pre- 
fer the employee status would re- 
Organize our methods so _ that 
greater control could be exercised 
over the below-average or marginal 
agents. But is the future of our 
business going to depend upon re- 
cruiting and maintaining below- 
average men? The whole trend has 


been in the opposite direction. 
There is something of the “prima 
donna” in every successful sales- 
man, and no “prima donna” wants 
to be standardized. 


Production Clubs 


I believe it takes an unusual and 
above-the-average man to qualify 
for our company’s production clubs. 
Our club members produced 75 per 
cent of our company’s total paid 
business last year and they are im- 
portant people in my company’s 
distribution system. We _ want 
above-average men in our business, 
not just average, or below-average 
men. 

The proponents of the employee- 
salary status for agents contend 





that under their system the mar- 
ginal agent will be eliminated and 
no more of them will be brought 
into the business. 

This point has merit, but I think 
that a distinction must be drawn 
between the new agent and the es- 
tablished agent. Granting that a 
company is conscious of the need 
for holding down expenses, I be- 
lieve that we would benefit from 
adopting the employee-salary status 
for new agents, and that this 
would put the emphasis upon select- 
ing better qualified new men. There 
would be less wholesale recruiting. 
But I firmly believe that the em- 
ployee-salary status should be con- 
fined to a limited apprenticeship 
period. I certainly do not believe 


The man who puys life insurance is not gambling with the financial 
future of himself or his family. 
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that a permanent employee-salary 
arrangement will solve the problem 
of weeding out the unqualified man. 

On the other hand, I think the 
introduction of the employee-salary 
status for the established agent 
would tend to freeze the marginal 
agent into the business. 

For example, let us consider for 
a moment the manner in which the 
automobile industry met a similar 
problem a few years ago. 

A few weeks ago, Paul Hoffman, 
chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development, president 
of the Studebaker Corporation and 
a director of my company, spent 
some time with our agency com- 
mittee reviewing our post-war 
agency plans. 

In discussing various life market- 
ing problems, Mr. Hoffman told us 
of the reforms and innovations in 
automobile marketing a few years 
ago. (Incidentally, Mr. Hoffman’s 
account of what actually happened 
in the automobile business is at 
variance with the description given 
by an agency leader in several talks 
a little over a year ago when draw- 
ing an analogy pointing up the ne- 
cessity of salaries and more con- 
trol of agents.) 


Dealer Standards 


According to Mr. Hoffman, the 
automobile business, fifteen years 
ago, was harassed by the fact that 
every back-alley garage and one- 





The material presented in this 
thought-provoking article is based 
on a talk which the author made 
before the District of Columbia 
Life Underwriters Association in 
Washington, D. C., during the last 
week of March. His remarks deal 
in a forthright fashion with some 
of the most pressing problems that 
the agents and companies are 
facing today. 








man repair shop had a dealer’s con- 
tract. The automobile companies 
took hold of this situation and set 
up standards for their dealership. 

They studied the market, which 
they could measure quite readily, 
for each price class, and under the 
leadership of Ford and General 
Motors they said, “We will estab- 
lish no more than one dealership 
in any area and we will make cer- 
tain that there is an adequate mar- 
ket in that area to support that 
dealer if he is a vigorous, success- 
ful business man.” 

Then they said, “We will cut out 
all one-man operators and take sub- 
stantial operators with capital and 
know-how and establish them in 
these adequate markets.” As an 
end result, turn-over among auto- 
mobile dealers was cut from a 
jungle-like operation, such as we 
now have to some extent in the life 





HOW POLICY FUNDS AID 
NATION'S ECONOMY 





AVERAGE LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS PER POLICYHOLDER 





| JANUARY 1, 1942 | 





| JANUARY 1, 1945 | 
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insurance business, to a sound busi- 
ness operation. 

And whereas the average of all 
automobile dealers presented a pic- 
ture of failure fifteen years ago, 
the average automobile dealer for 
most companies has become a pic- 
ture of a quite substantial and suc- 
cessful business man. 

Now if the automobile companies 
had followed the advocates of em- 
ployee-salary status for established 
agents in the life insurance busi- 
ness, they would have stepped in 
and either subsidized the thousands 
of small, inefficient and uneconomic 
garages by loans or by other means, 
or else they would have bought 
them outright and put the garage 
owners and salesmen on salaries, 

I think you will agree that if the 
automobile companies had taken 
that course, they would have landed 
a long way from a solution to their 
problems, and the price you and | 
might pay for an automobile after 
the war would certainly reflect 
some mismanagement. 


Approach to Problem 


As I see it, we should approach 
our problem in somewhat the same 
way as the automobile business ap- 
proached its problem several years 
ago. 

The most frequent criticism of 
the independent agency system is 
its inability to provide adequate 
supervision or discipline. 

Let us look at this question of 
discipline and control for a mo- 
ment. First of all, the continuation 
of the independent status is no ex- 
cuse for agency management to 
avoid the responsibility of giving 
agents adequate training and di- 
rection. It has been my experience 
that agents welcome the right kind 
of supervision and that they want 
to be encouraged and led. When 
they don’t get it, it is usually the 
fault of the agency manager. 
Either he ducks the responsibility 
or the agents have lost confidence 
in him. 

Surely most men come into the 
business to be successful. The suc- 
cessful and even_ unsuccessful 
agents with whom I have been as- 
sociated welcomed all the training 
and supervision I was capable of 
giving them. In fact when I think 
back I believe that it was the inde- 
pendent agents who controlled and 
disciplined me by their asking for 
more and more guidance and aid. 

Discipline and control are neces- 
sary for success in life underwrit- 
ing, but I believe that they should 
be self-imposed. A new agent must 
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learn how to discipline and control 
himself. For that reason, I think 
that there is a place for the em- 
ployee-salary status for new 
agents. 

After all there are only a limited 
number of men who possess or can 
acquire all the necessary character- 
istics for success in life underwrit- 
ing and the most important among 
these is the ability to self-impose 
discipline and control. 


Selecting Agents 

I know of no better way to es- 
tablish high standards of selection 
in our business and limit the num- 
ber of new agents a general agent 
or Manager may employ in a given 
year than to require the payment 
of salaries to all new agents to jus- 
tify the necessary direction and 
control during a limited apprentice- 
ship period and thus assure the 
early elimination of the unfit. 

There is a magic of permanence 
attached to the term “salary” that 
it does not deserve, as thousands of 
men, especially when they have 
grown old in life, find to their sor- 
row. A salary is not guaranteed, 
excepting from month to month, 
and one of the advantages of pay- 
ing salaries to new agents is that 
it permits and forces an early elim- 
ination of the unfit. The estab- 
lished trained, independent life in- 
surance man enjoys an income 
much more stable and permanent 
then does the man who is on “even 
the surest of salaries.” 

We must recognize that the ap- 
prentice agent and the established 
agent are not in the same category. 
The principal criticisms made by 
the T.N.E.C. of the agency system 
had to do with the high turnover 
of agents during their first one and 
two years in the business. There 
has been a tendency to lump the 
new agent with the experienced 
agent in considering a problem 
which largely arises out of meth- 
ods of selection, recruiting and 
training the apprentice agent. 

The new man is untried and he 
needs training. He cannot, under 
modern conditions, be expected to 
sell an adequate amount until he 
has learned how. It is often very 
difficult for him to learn and earn 
at the same time, and he should 
not be expected to do so. 

It is logical therefore to say 
that the new agent very properly 
should be regarded as an employee, 
subject to close supervision and 
discipline during a limited appren- 
ticeship period, like the interne, 
until he demonstrates his fitness 
and qualifications for greater in- 


dependence—until he qualifies for 
the right to enter business for him- 
self. 

I am, however, all for maintain- 
ing the independence of the estab- 
lished life underwriter and I think 
it would be a grave mistake if we 
were to drift into a “master and 
servant” or “employer-employee” 
relationship. 

We can still maintain a real in- 
dependent profession of our busi- 
ness through the independent 
agent-company arrangement, which 
has for its object permanency of 
service, inseparably associated with 
loyalty of Company to Agent and 
Agent to Company. The present in- 
dependent agent-company relation- 
ship will tend to reduce expenses 
and at the same time elevate the 
business of life insurance. This 


loyalty is earned by both parties to 
the contract and it cannot be 
forced simply through greater con- 
trol. 

Payment Methods 

Let’s not develop a_ situation 
where we are only members of a 
trade union. I am all for labor 
unions in their proper place, but 
their proper place is where the 
average man’s chance for success 
and financial returns are solely a 
prerogative of management and not 
dependent upon the individual skill 
or ability to manage himself in a 
business where his time is his own 
to do as he pleases. 

I believe that changes in agents’ 
compensation within the frame- 
work of the independent contractor 
system are inevitable. Pensions 
and non-vested service fees, rather 











S/Sergeant Jack L. Ruehiman, 19, Washington, D. C., late of the 
American Air Forces in Europe, receives a refund of insurance pre- 
miums deducted from his Army pay while he was a totally disabled 

risoner in a German hospital. The refund check was presented by 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Sergeant 
Ruehiman, a tail gunner, lost an eye and a leg when his bomber was 
shot down by a German fighter over Austria last summer. 
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than renewal commissions for a 
limited number of years, will prob- 
ably become standard. Many com- 
panies now have pension plans in 
one form or another for soliciting 
agents. Is it possible that some 
companies which have not been 
able to set up adequate pension 
plans under their present system 
would have their agents become 
employees simply in order to qual- 
ify for a subsistence pension under 
Social Security? That, to my mind, 
would be like trying to burn down 
the barn to roast the pig. 

I am in favor of agents being in- 
cluded under Social Security, but 
I have some grave doubts about the 
wisdom of having them included 
under the present law which covers 
only “employees.” In the last Pres- 
idential Campaign, both candidates 
committed their Parties to the in- 
clusion of all self-employed under 
Social Security, and I am inclined 
to wait until all other professional 
and self-employed classes come un- 
der the law. Moreover, many es- 
tablished pension plans in other 
lines now provide that the com- 
pany pension will be reduced upon 
retirement by the amount of the 
Social Security income purchased 
by the tax paid by the employer. 


Employee Status 


Some advocates of the employee 
status for agents have said that 
the returning service man will ex- 


pect greater discipline and control 
because he is in the habit of tak- 
ing orders. 

Developments in this war, not- 
ably aviation and commando tac- 
tics, have released the individual 
soldier from that bondage of lock- 
step which World War I seemed 
about to clamp upon him. Fewer 
men are pushed around. 

We recently asked our leading 
agents on leave in the armed 
forces, stationed all over the world, 
to write articles outlining the ad- 
vantages of a life underwriting ca- 
reer from the viewpoint of service 
men. They all emphasized that the 
average man in the service will 
welcome an opportunity to engage 
in a business which allows him 
complete freedom of action. 

The point is sometimes made 
that agents should be paid salaries 
to compensate them for the extra 
service required by policyholders 
because of the increased complex- 
ity of life insurance. However, 
career life underwriters capable of 
rendering the highest type of ser- 
vice apparently prefer the inde- 
pendent contract status. 

Sometimes it. seems to me that 
there is a certain amount of des- 
peration-thinking in attempting to 
remove the independence of the es- 
tablished agent. Have we lost con- 
fidence in the fact that the selling 
of life insurance is a fine business? 

It ‘really is a much finer busi- 





Life insurance premium money, through investment by the companies, 
will play an even-more-important part in the postwar economy. One 
vital use will be for erection of model housing such as that above. 
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ness than most of us appreciate, 

When I listen to some of the 
speeches criticizing the present sys- 
tem and advocating all-out change, 
I am almost aghast at the way the 
present agents’ job is ridiculed by 
some of the very men who are man- 
aging that job. 

As a matter of fact, if you com- 
pare the average agents’ job with 
almost any other retail business, 
the results in turn-over and in 
earnings are no worse than those 
of the average retailer, and better 
than many. 


Earning Potentials 


For example, Dun & Bradstreet 
reports that in 1939 the average 
total take for the owners and of- 
ficers of retail establishments in 
the United States was a little over 
$2,300. In addition to this, these 
average retail operations show a 
profit to the extent of $600. But 
those $600 must, of necessity, be 
plowed back into the business or 
used to replace fixed assets which 
depreciate. 

According to an article in the 
March issue of Nation’s Business 
by Eric A. Johnston, it requires 
$5,000 capital to get into a busi- 
ness on a sound basis in most re- 
tail undertakings. You invest that 
capital in fixed assets and a loca- 
tion. If it so happens that the lo- 
cation is wrong, your $5,000 and 
your business venture are sunk. 

Even in view of these facts and 
the capital required, the turn-over 
among retail establishments runs 
about like this: 30 per cent fail in 
the first year, another 15 per cent 
fail in the second year, by the end 
of the third year 54 per cent have 
folded up and by the end of five or 
six years only one out of five re- 
mains in business. Don’t these fig- 
ures sound familiar? 

Now, let us contrast this picture 
with that of the life insurance man. 
He has a relatively small capital 
requirement. That capital is sunk 
not in fixed assets tied down to a 
location. The only fixed asset is his 
automobile which has wheels on it. 

If his first attempt to find a mar- 
ket fails, he can move his market. 

There is no known saturation 
point yet discernible in the life in- 
surance business, and there is 4 
tremendous margin of market avail- 
able which rests wholly upon the 
persuasive power and ingenuity of 
the salesman. 

A good life insurance man can 
step out and write $150,000 (cer- 
tainly a nominal figure) of good 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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All Close-Corporation 


Application of Federal 
estate taxes is clarified to 
bring out consequences. 
Question of partnership 
vs. a corporate body 


comes under discussion in 








have “close-corporation -stock- 

holder” clients should be vital- 
ly interested in a letter signed by 
General Counsel Joseph J. O’Con- 
nell, Jr., of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, dated Nov. 10, 1944. This is 
especially true if an underwriter 
has persuaded some of these clients 
to adopt a so-called “stock-pur- 
chase” or “buy-and-sell” agreement 
which would become operative at 
the death of one of the stock- 
holders. 

In view of the fact that the sub- 
ject-matter of the general counsel’s 
letter is rather complex and legal- 
istic, an attempt will be made to ex- 
plain its purport in a more in- 
formal manner, as follows: 

First, assume that the outstand- 
ing stock of a corporation, valued 
at $300,000, is equally owned by 
three individuals. When this busi- 
ness was organized several years 
ago, each’ stockholder’ invested 
$10,000. Hence, an investment of 
$10,000 is now worth ten times its 
original value, or $100,000. 

Next, assume that these three 
stockholders have previously en- 
tered into a “stock-purchase” 
agreement providing that should 
any one of them die, the two sur- 
vivors would purchase the deceased 
stockholder’s interest in the busi- 
ness for its value as of the date of 
his death. 


LY insurance underwriters who 


Tax Consequences 


Previous to the general counsel’s 
letter, there had been a general be- 
lief that the value of the decedent’s 
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stock as of the date of his death 
would be included in his estate and 
thus be subjected to Federal estate 
tax. But few, if any, even had the 
remotest idea that the transaction 
would be subjected to Federal in- 
come tax. However, it is now the 
contention of the general counsel 
that, while the stock would still be 
subjected to estate tax, neverthe- 
less the estate of the decedent has 
also realized a profit which is sub- 
ject to income tax on the same basis 
as if the decedent had lived and 
sold his stock. 

Of course, if this stockholder had 
sold his interest in the business 
during his lifetime for $100,000, he 
would have realized a profit of 
$90,000, that is, the excess of his 
selling price over his $10,000 cost. 
However, if he had held the stock 
for over six months, only one-half 
of his profit, or $45,000, would have 
been subjected to income tax. Fur- 
thermore, if he had had no offset- 
ting losses, the tax would have 
been $22,500, or 50 per cent of the 
$45,000. 

The general counsel’s letter 
states, however, that in computing 
the income tax on the profit from 
the sale after the death of the 
stockholder, the proportionate 
amount of the estate tax attribut- 
able to the inclusion of the stock in 
the value of the estate would be 
allowed as a deduction. 

Assuming, therefore, that when 
this stockholder died he left a total 
taxable estate of $500,000 including 
the $100,000 of closely held stock, 
the estate tax would approximate 


light of recent findings. 


A Spectator Staff Review 


$115,000, of which about one-fifth, 
or $23,000, would be attributable 
to the inclusion of the value of this 
closely held stock in the taxable es- 
tate. Hence, the estate would re- 
ceive $100,000 for such stock under 
the terms of the “buy-and-sell” 
agreement, of which $90,000 would 
represent profit, that is, the excess 
over the $10,000 cost to the de- 
cedent. However, $23,000 of the 
estate tax would be deductible in 
arriving at the taxable profit. 


Applied Deduction 


At present there is some doubt 
as to the exact manner of applying 
this deduction in the computation 
of the income tax on the profit. The 
law would seem to imply that the 
$23,000 would be deducted from the 
$90,000 of gross profit, leaving 
$67,000. In view of the fact that 
this amount represents a long-term 
capital gain, the stock having been 
held by the decedent for over six 
months, only one-half, or $33,500, 
would be subjected to the income 
tax, and if the estate has no off- 
setting losses, the tax would be 
$16,750, or 50 per cent of the 
$33,500. 

On the other hand, the Treasury 
Department has indicated that the 
$90,000 gross profit would first be 
treated as a long-term capital gain 
by applying the 50 per cent rule, 
that is, by reducing it to $45,000. 
The $23,000 estate tax would then 
be deducted, leaving $22,000 sub- 
ject to a tax of 50 per cent, or 
$11,000. 

At this point it might be of in- 
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Stockholders—Beware! 


terest to figure out how the heirs 
would fare: 

(a) If the stockholder had sold 
his stock during his lifetime, 
had paid his income tax on 
the profit, and had left the 
balance to his heirs under 
his will, or 

(b) If a “buy-and-sell” agree- 
ment had been operative at 
his death. 

It should be kept in mind that 
if the stockholder’s general estate 
had been more or less than the 
$500,000 assumed, the comparison 
would not be as indicated: 

If the stock were sold during the 
stockholder’s lifetime: 
Proceeds from the sale. . .$100,000 

Less income tax....... 22,500 
Net proceeds passing un- 

Sg eee $77,500 
Proportionate estate tax.. 22,300 
Net proceeds passing to 

a re ee $55,200 
If the stock were sold under a “buy- 

and-sell” agreement: 

Proceeds from the sale. . .$100,000 

Proportionate 

estate tax . .$23,000 


Income tax... 16,750 39,750 





Net proceeds passing to 
DEL, 46: re Bed ease *$60,250 
*This amount would be increased 

to $66,000 if the $23,000 of estate 

tax were deducted AFTER apply- 
ing the 50 per cent long-term capi- 
tal gain rule. 


Complex Problem 


It should be remembered that 
the foregoing tax computations are 
given merely in order to simplify 
the subject-matter of a very com- 
plex problem. In the actual calcu- 
lation of the estate tax and income 
tax other factors may be encoun- 
tered that could materially change 
the final results. These factors 
will be noted later in summarizing 
the provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code and the regulations ap- 
Plicable to this situation. 

Of course, if the three stock- 
holders mentioned in the foregoing 
illustration had been properly 
guided when they entered into 
their “stock-purchase” plan, they 
Must have insured each other’s 
lives in order to make certain that 
they would be able to carry out the 
terms of the agreement without 


financial embarrassment to the sur- 
vivors. It may be of interest to 
note in passing, however, that even 
if the stockholders had made use 
of life insurance, the tax conse- 
quences to the decedent’s estate in 
connection with the transfer and 
sale of the stock would have been 
the same as indicated. 

Prior to the enactment of the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1942, the 
courts had decided that under the 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, the value of income earned 
but not actually received by the de- 
cedent should be included, for in- 
come tax purposes, in his final re- 
turn. Naturally, this procedure 
caused hardship to the estates of 
many decedents who were entitled 
to deferred income, for it required 
the payment of the income and es- 
tate taxes on the value of such in- 
come before its receipt. So Con- 





gress, in the Revenue Act of 1942, 
amended the Code in order to cor- 
rect this situation. 


Present Provisions 


A brief summary of the present 
provisions of the Code pertaining 
to this problem follows: 

(1) When a taxpayer dies, his 
final income tax return for the 
year in which death occurs shall 
cover the period during which he 
was alive. 

(2) The amount of taxable in- 
come shall be computed on the 
basis of the method of accounting 
followed by the taxpayer, although 
certain amounts to which he was 
entitled may not be includible in 
this final taxable period. Even in 
the case of a taxpayer who uses 
the accrual method of accounting, 
his final return shall not include 
amounts accrued solely by reason 
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of his death, nor shall deductions 
accruing only by reason of his 
death be allowed in computing his 
final income tax. 

(3) All such amounts to which 
the decedent was entitled and 
which are not included in comput- 
ing his final or any prior income 
tax, shall be taxable, when received, 
to the decedent’s estate or to the 
person entitled to them by reason 
of the death of the decedent. 

(From the Internal Revenue 
Code)—“If a right ... to receive 
an amount is transferred by the es- 
tate of the decedent or a person 
who receives such right by reason 
of the death of the decedent or by 
bequest, devise, or inheritance 
from the decedent, there shall be 
included in the gross income of the 
estate of such person, as the case 
may be, for the taxable period in 
which the transfer occurs, the fair 
market value of such right at the 
time of such transfer plus the 
amount by which any consideration 
for the transfer exceeds such fair 
market value. For the purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘transfer’ 
includes sale, exchange. or other 
disposition, but does not include a 
transfer to a person pursuant to 
the right of such person to receive 


such amount by reason of the death 
of the decedent or by bequest, de- 
vise, or inheritance from the de- 
cedent.” 

(4) Such income shali be treated 
in the hands of the executor, or 
other person entitled to receive it, 
in the same manner as if the de- 
cedent had lived and received it. 

(From the Regulations)—“Thus, 
if the income would have been 
capital gain to the decedent, if he 
had lived and had received it, from 
the sale of property held for more 
than six months, the income when 
received, or its fair market value 
if transferred, shall be treated in 
the hands of the estate or of such 
person as gain from the sale of 
the property, held for more than 
six months, in the same manner as 
if such person had held the prop- 
erty for the period the decedent 
held it, and had made the sale.” 

(5) Certain deductions, such as 
expenses, interest and taxes, for 
which the decedent was liable but 
which were not allowed in his final 
or any prior income tax return, 
may be deducted by the executor 
or other person obligated to pay 
them. 

(From the Regulations) — “If 
the decedent, who reported income 





on the basis of cash receipts and 
disbursements, owned real property 
on which no income had accrued, 
but on which accrued taxes had be- 
come a lien, and if such property 
passed directly to the heir of the 
decedent in a jurisdiction in which 
real property does not become a 
part of a decedent’s estate, the heir, 
upon paying such taxes, may take 
the same deduction . . . that would 
be allowed to the decedent if, while 
alive, he had made such payment.” 

(6) The portion of the estate tax 
which is attributable to the amount 
taxable as income to the estate or 
person entitled to receive it, afted 
adjustments, is allowed as a deduc- 
tion in computing the income tax. 

Up to this point all illustrations 
have related to a close corporation 
and the “stock-purchase” agree- 
ment. Nothing has been said re- 
garding a partnership and a 
similar “buy-and-sell” agreement 
between the partners. This pro- 
cedure has been followed for a 
definite reason. Unless the General 
Counsel’s letter is carefully 
analyzed, it would seem to hold 
that partnerships and close cor- 
porations are treated in exactly the 
same manner, and that the cost 
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In days of old, the operations of business and commerce were carried on without benefit of the financial buffer 
which modern life insurance interposes to offset death losses or to mitigate the effects of depleting taxation. 
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basis for computing the amuunt of 
taxable profit should always be the 
original investment of a deceased 
partner or stockholder. 

In this connection, it must be 
noted that partnerships and cor- 
porations are treated considerably 
different from an income tax 
standpoint. For example, a cor- 
poration pays an income tax on its 
net taxable income each year, and 
its shareholders pay an income tax 
on the dividends they receive from 
the corporation. Amounts which 
the corporation retains for capital 
expenditures may, of course, in- 
crease the value of its stock out- 
standing, but such expenditures do 
not change the cost basis of the 
Shares of outstanding _ stock. 
Naturally, a stockholder may pur- 
chase additional shares of stock 
from time to time, but each lot re- 
tains its own cost basis. 

On the other hand, a partner- 
ship, as such, pays no income tax. 
It does, however, determine its net 
income for the year and reports the 
amount to which each partner is 
entitled. This amount is called 
the “distributive share” of profits 
and must be included by each part- 
ner in his individual income tax re- 
turn, and the tax paid thereon. Of 
course, he may not receive any of 
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SAINT PAUL=A RAILWAY CENTER 


The three streamliners pictured above, The Omaha’s 400, The Mil- 
waukee’s Hiawatha, and the Burlington’s Zephyr, give daily service to 
Chicago. 

Nine railroads serve Saint Paul, three of which, The Great Northern, 
The Northern Pacific and The Omaha, have their home offices in 
Saint Paul. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company has kept in tempo 
with the streamliners—with its modern agency practices and helps to 
agents. 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL I, 


this “distributive share” from the 
partnership, that is, if all of the 
profits are required for capital ex- 
penditures, reserves, or other 
similar purposes, but this situation 
would not relieve him from paying 
the tax on his “distributive share” 
of partnership net income. How- 
ever, as the profits are reinvested 
in capital items, the cost basis of 
his partnership interest increases. 
Hence, in the case of a partner, 
even though his original investment 
were only $10,000, there might still 
be no profit to tax even if his in- 
terest were sold for $100,000 at his 
death under a “buy-and-sell” agree- 
ment. 

Doubtless, the General Counsel 
had this point in mind when he 
wrote the following paragraph of 
his letter: 

“Upon the death of the stock- 
holder or partner the payments 
made to his estate by the surviving 
stockholders or partners must be 
included in the income of the es- 
tate to the extent that they exceed 
the adjusted basis of the stock in 
the corporation or of the partner- 
ship assets in the hands of the de- 
cedent immediately prior to his 
death.” 

(From the Regulations)—“Fur- 
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thermore, if his partnership agree- 
ment had provided for the sale .to 
the other partners upon his death 
of his right to the partnership 
assets in return for a payment of 
a certain sum by the surviving 
partners to his estate, the gain on 
such sale, accrued solely by reason 
of his death, would not. be included 
in computing his net income.” 

“Another example is the case of 
a partner whose partnership agree- 
ment provided that upon his death 
his interest in certain partnership 
assets would pass to the surviving 
partners in exchange'for payments 
to be made by them to his widow. 
Upon his death, the payments by 
the surviving partners must be in- 
cluded in the widow’s income to the 
extent they exceed the adjusted 
basis of such assets in the hands 
of the decedent ‘immediately prior 
to his death. This gain was not 
includible in the partner’s income 
since it was not received by the 
partner (for the purposes of the 
cash receipts and disbursements 
method of accounting) and was ac- 
crued only by reason of his death 
(for the purposes of the accrual 
method of accounting) .” 

This article would not be com- 
plete without pointing out the fact 
that there is considerable doubt as 
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to the accuracy or logic of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s interpretation of the 
Code sections in question. For ex- 
ample, the provisions at issue ap- 
ply to “The amount of all items of 
gross income in respect of a de- 
cedent which are not properly in- 
cludible in respect of the tax- 
able period in which falls the date 
of his death or a prior period... .” 

Such phraseology would at least 
imply that the decedent, during his 
lifetime, had taken definite steps to 
produce such gross income for him- 
self had he survived; that is, he 
had performed some service en- 
titling him to compensation had he 
lived to receive it, or had agreed to 
sell property under a contract that 
had a remote possibility of taking 
effect prior to his death. It is only 
by a stretch of the imagination 
that it could be held to apply to a 
contract which, under no condi- 
tions, could become effective until 
after his death—a contract under 
which the decedent himself could 
never have realized a profit. In 
fact, many “stock-purchase” agree- 
ments provide that the parties shall 
not dispose of their stock or even 
pledge it for a loan during lifetime, 
without the consent of all other 
parties to the agreement. 

Would it not be just as logical to 
apply the same rule to the sale of 
property by the executor for the 
purpose of raising cash to pay 
taxes, charges or legacies, where 
he acted under the will? 


Life Insurance 
In Canada 


Approximate figures, subject to 
change, showing the results of life 
insurance business in Canada for 
the year 1944, have now been com- 
piled from the annual statements 
submitted to the Ottawa depart- 
ment by the companies. 

During the year 1944 the net 
amount of life insurance written in 
Canada was $900,282,101, this be- 
ing an increase of 1.4 per cent over 
the amount written in 1943. 

Of the total amount written in 
1944, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $716,223,185, industrial insur- 
ance to $133,589,615, and group in- 
surance to $50,469,301. 

The total net business in force 
in Canada on December 31, 1944, 
was $9,138,221,352, this being an 
increase of 7.1 per cent over the 
corresponding amount in force at 
the end of 1943. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1944, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $6,826,633,616; industrial insur- 
ance to $1,256,868,575; and group 
insurance to $1,054,719,161. Cana- 
dian companies carried $6,001,- 
995,420, and British and United 
States companies had $3,136,- 
225,932. 

During the year 1943 the insur- 
ance premiums received amounted 
to $228,700,002 and the annuity 
consideration to $17,220,858, while 
for the year 1944 these receipts 
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“Now, this policy will cost you less than a pack of cigarettes a day!" 
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were $244,486,759 and $22,137,393, 
respectively. 

The total net business in force 
in Canada of Canadian fraternal 
societies was $136,037,181, and of 
foreign fraternal societies, $89,- 
758,370, or a total for fraternal so- 
cieties of $225,795,551. 


Proper Eating 


Means Good Health 


Diet fads and food prejudices 
are keeping thousands of elderly 
people in poor health; most of these 
unhappy folks could soon recover 
vigor and usefulness if they would 
return to normal, balanced eating, 
says a diet-and-health report from 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapolis. 

Fear of certain perfectly whole- 
some foods can of itself make such 
foods indigestible in the worrier’s 
stomach; mental attitude has a 
powerful influence on the flow of 
digestive juices and on the func- 
tioning of the various organs in- 
volved, the study says. 

Most frequent and most costly 
dietary mistake. among older peo- 
ple is the avoidance of protein foods 
—meat, milk, eggs, cheese, etc.— 
so that protein intake becomes ab- 
normally low, according to the 
study. The older person needs at 
least as much protein as do people 
in their thirties and forties; some 
nutritionists believe the older per- 
son needs even more protein than 
younger adults because of more 
rapid wastage of tissues and less 
efficient assimilation, in the older 
age brackets. Salt should be used 
in extreme moderation by the old- 
ster, however. 

Because the older person’s diges- 
tive processes are likely to be some- 
what slower than when he was 
young, it is wise for him to eat his 
main meal at noon instead of at 
night, the study advises. 

& * 


TEXAS COMMISSIONER 


George B. Butler, an attorney of 
Dallas, has been made life insur- 
ance commissioner for Texas. He 
succeeds O. P. Lockhart. The life 
commissioner is also chairman of 
the board of insurance commission- 
ers for Texas. Mr. Butler, who 
practiced law in Austin prior to 
moving to Dallas, was a member of 
the state legislature for three terms 
and during one term was chairman 
of the insurance committee. He 
was reared in the home of an uncle, 
George Adams, a veteran insurance 
agent of Bryan, Texas. 
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New York Life At 


Second Century 


April 12 marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, N. Y. In view of 
the war, no special ceremonies have 
been scheduled at the company’s 
home office. 

The New York Life started busi- 
ness on April 12, 1845, as a mutual 
life insurance company, having 
been organized by a group of lead- 
ing New York business men who 
pledged their personal notes for 
$55,815 so that the company would 
have the funds to meet early ex- 
penses and losses. These notes were 
cancelled in 1850 when the assets 
of the company exceeded $200,000. 
The New York Life has never had 
any stockholders and dividends 
have been paid only to policy- 
holders. 

The company’s assets passed the 
million mark in 1855, the one hun- 
dred million dollar mark in 1890 
and the billion dollar mark in 1923. 
According to its 100th annual re- 
port, assets exceeded $3,500,000,000 
and surplus funds held for general 
contingencies amounted to $230,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1944. 

The company was one of the first 
in the United States to appoint 
agents in order to promote the pub- 
lic acceptance of life insurance. 
Several of its earliest agents later 
rose to prominent positions in pub- 
lic life. Among them were Schuyler 
Colfax and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, vice-presidents of the United 
States; Hugh McCulloch, secretary 
of the United States Treasury; and 
Lew Wallace, a distinguished sol- 
dier and author. 

The New York Life, during the 
past century, has pioneered in a 
number of important developments 
in the life insurance business such 
as the introduction of non-forfei- 
ture benefits in policies, insuring 
women at the same premium rates 
as for men, insuring substandard 
risks at an advance in rate, pub- 
lishing a comprehensive annual re- 
port to policyholders, adopting a 
security-plan for agents to promote 
better service to policyholders and 
reduce the turnover of agents, and 
providing an educational program 
for the agents. 

The growth and history of the 
company has paralleled the develop- 
ment of the United States. Many 
of the forty-niners who went to 
California were insured in the New 
York Life, but the overland trip 
across the United States was so 


(Concluded on page 62) 











THE JUVENILE MARKET 





It’s an easy way to write a few extra policies. 


It builds a clientele for the future. 


It’s an easy way to approach hard-to-see prospects. 


INS 






THE Connecticut Mutual now offers a new 
Juvenile policy for children one month to four 
and one-half years of age.* An unusual “Payor 
Clause” is also available. It provides that the 
premiums on the policy are waived until the 
child is twenty-five in event of the death or 
disability of the parent or applicant. 


For children four and one-half years and 
over,” the Connecticut Mutual offers regular 
insurance to which the “Payor Clause” may 
also be added up to age fifteen. ‘ 


*Juvenile insurance is not offered in New York 


below age 4%. 
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National Association 





N place of its regular midyear 
meeting (cancelled for wartime 
reasons) the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters staged a 
full gathering of its board of trus- 
tees at Hotel Pennsylvania in New 


York City on March 16-17. That 
board, under the emergency powers 
given it during the annual conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1942, had com- 
plete authority to act for the entire 
association, even though the moves 
made at the New York meeting the 
middle of .March were largely of 
both preliminary and summarizing 
import. 

Presiding at the New York ses- 
sions was William H. Andrews, Jr., 
president of the NALU with Ernest 
A. Crane of Indianapolis acting as 
parliamentarian. Up for discus- 
sion were such important matters 
as agency practices, agency com- 
pensation, agency training, legisla- 
tive affairs and the question of 
closer cooperation in aiding return- 
ing veterans. As to the last-named, 
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stress was laid upon impressing the 
returning service men with the 
need for conserving their National 
Service Life Insurance and for 
keeping in force any other insur- 
ance they may have. To this end— 
and on motion of Trustee Clifford 
H. Orr of Philadelphia—it was pro- 
posed that a new committee of the 
NALU be set up, to be called the 
veterans affairs committee. Dealing 
with a closely-allied topic, Mr. Orr 
went into a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the work which life insur- 
ance men have done in connection 
with the Sixth War Loan and the 
preparations already under way by 
NALU members for active partici- 
pation in the next war loan. 


Reversed Procedure 


Instead of a set presidential ad- 
dress before the meeting, President 
Andrews made a somewhat infor- 
mal report to the trustees based 
on his thousands of miles of travel 


general chairman. 


Wartime meeting of trus- 
tees took place of regular 
midyear convention. Pres- 


ident William H. Andrews, 


Jr., pictured at left, was 


New 


veterans’ committee pro- 
jected. Agency practices 


and compensation were 


important topics. 
By 


W. EuGene Roescu 


Managing Editor, The Spectator 


in recent months. It was his de- 
clared intention to tell the members 
in the field what the New York 
meeting reviewed. Ordinarily, at a 
normal midyear meeting of trustees 
and the national council, the presi- 
dent would make a report to the 
trustees and the council and then, 
through them, to the entire mem- 
bership. That membership is now 
at the impressive total of 29,633, 
located in 408 local associations in 
48 States, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii. Membership records 
were revealed by Chairman J. B. 
Baumann of the membership com- 
mittee and ways and means of pro- 
moting membership were outlined 
by Executive Vice-President James 
E. Rutherford of the NALU. The 
goal of 40,000 members is a de- 
sideratum and National Secretary 
Philip B. Hobbs said that 18 new 
local associations had applied since 
last Fall. As to the status of the 
NALU financially, Treasurer Wal- 
ter E. Barton said that this was at 
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Of Life Underwriters 


a new high strength and that funds 
were being disbursed to the best 
advantage of the agents in the field. 

Furtherance of interests of the 
NALU through the committee on 
cooperation with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce was detailed 
by Grant Taggart, past president 
of the NALU and chairman of that 
committee. He reported on several 
meetings of the Chamber which he 
had attended on behalf of the 
NALU and emphasized the grow- 
ing importance and scope of the 
entire association. 

The NALU board of trustees de- 
cided to cancel the regular 56th 
annual meeting this Fall, but there 
will be a meeting at that time of 
the trustees and officers and per- 
haps also of national council men. 
That fall session will be held in 
Chicago, which city extended its 
invitation through Secretary 
Hobbs. Among the past presidents 
who attended the New York gather- 
ing, in addition to Grant Taggart, 
were Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance; 
Theodore M. Riehle of New York. 
Graham C. Wells of New York; 
John W. Clegg of Philadelphia; and 
Julian S. Myrick of. New York, 
with spécial attention going to the 
presence of Robert L. Jones, for 
many years treasurer of the NALU. 


JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 





Executive vice-president of the 
National Association 


The position of the association 
in favor of sound Federal fiscal and 
monetary policies, dealt with by 
Ralph W. Hoyer, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, was re- 
affirmed in line with similar resolu- 
tions adopted at meetings of the 
NALU in recent years. 


Fiscal Views 


Throughout the New York meet- 
ing, the practice was followed of 
presenting committee reports and 
then having a free and open discus- 
sion of those reports from the floor 
when such seemed the wish of the 
trustees. The reports themselves 
covered almost every phase of 
NALU activity, including consider- 
able stress on local administration 
which is under the chairmanship of 
E. Dudley Colhoun of Roanoke. Mr. 
Colhoun pointed out that there had 
been 21 conferences between na- 
tional, State and local associations 
which covered 23 States and 246 
associations having a membership 
of 23,329. Plans for a schedule of 
similar conferences in the coming 
year were urged by Executive Vice- 
President Rutherford. The plans 
were approved and will be detailed 
to the entire association. 

The problems covered by the com- 
mittee on agency practices, headed 
by Clancy D. Connell, absorbed 
much of the attention of the trus- 
tees. Again it was postulated that 
the long-range view of the associa- 
tion is to work for full-time repre- 
sentation by both rural and urban 
agents. Belief was reaffirmed in 
the value to the insuring public of 
the principles set forth in the agen- 
cy practices agreement and it was 
reiterated that the association will 
encourage and promote action with 
respect to adequate agents qualifi- 
cation laws. 

Significantly, it was noted by the 
committee on agency practices that 
“This committee is duly cognizant 
of the difficulties involved in any 
implementation, at the present 
time, of the plan for improving 
agency practices. It is of the opin- 
ion that action must await inter- 
pretation of the law recently en- 
acted by the Congress.” The com- 
mittee declared however, “that 
nothing in the present situation 
warrants discontinuance of the 
agreement. We believe such action 


would have an adverse effect upon 
the morale of our field forces 
throughout the country. Further- 
more, the fact that there has been 
considerable violation of both the 
letter and the spirit of the agree- 
ment by the signatory companies, 
because of conditions brought about 
by the war, does not seem to war- 
rant its elimination.” 

As to the companies themselves, 
the agents hope that “Whether by 
signed agreement or by creed or 
whatever method is eventually de- 
termined upon” the companies will 
take the lead in raising and in main- 
taining higher standards of qualifi- 
cation for field representation. 

Particular emphasis was laid 
upon the work of the ordinary 
agent in the findings on agents .com- 
pensation as made by the commit- 
tee headed by Alfred C. Duckett, 
CLU. It was pointed out that the 
job of the so-called strictly-ordinary 
agent divides into the following fac- 
tors: to find and sell the proper 
policy to the client; to deliver the 
contract and watch its conserva- 
tion; to make policy changes as 
needed; to watch changes in the 
client’s life situation as indicated 
by change in beneficiary, change in 
modes of payment and in death 
claims; to give, in cooperation with 
attorneys and trust officers, profes- 


E. A. CRANE 





Parliamentarian of the trustees’ 
meeting 
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sional service having to do with 
taxation, trusts and new laws; and 
to develop in the client respect and 
confidence in the agent. 


Agents’ Compensation 


After outlining the duties of the 
agent, the committee turned direct- 
ly to compensation for this work 
and commented that “The burden 
of service thrown upon the agent by 
those policyholders over ten years 
upon the books has, on account of 
the assigtance demanded by them, 
become a serious problem to ,.the 
conscientious field man. It ‘has 
been found that the work required 
by his office and the loss of his pro- 
duction time in the proper servic- 
ing of these clients constitutes a 
financial burden for which he 
should be compensated.” For this 
reason, some adequate commission 
should become effective on policies 
which are now over ten years of 
age as well as on policies written 
at the present time upon which such 
compensation would begin ten years 
hence. On the overall commission 
picture the opinion was as follows: 

“We do not feel that it is your 
committee’s function to outline, at 
this time, the definite terms of an 
agents’ compensation plan, for 
whether it be 50 per cent graded 
with nine five’s and 2 per cent after 
the tenth year, vesting depending 
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JUDD C. 
BENSON 


Social security 
and Federal 
legislation con- 
cerned him 


upon the company’s attitude, or 50 
per cent graded the first year, 15 
per cent the second year, 10 per 
cent the third year, and 2 per cent 
thereafter for the life of the busi- 
ness, with restrictions upon vest- 
ing, or whether it be some other 
combination of commissions, may 
be determined by the actuarial de- 
partments of each company; but 
what we wish particularly to em- 
phasize is the philosophy which 
should guide the thinking in the 
formulation of the commission 
plan; namely, the philosophy that 
the career agent should be paid for 
a job well done and that vested re- 
newals should not go to that agent 
who leaves the company, leaves the 
business, or leaves the territory in 
which his policyholders reside.” 


Retirement Factors 


In summarizing the provisions 
made for retirement of agents, the 
NALU says that: 

“A very large number of progres- 
sive companies have already put 
into effect substantial and satisfac- 
tory plans for those agents who 
through loyal service have reached 
the age of retirement. These plans 
are constantly being revised and 
improved, and your Committee feels 
that the companies are sincere in 
their desire to protect the interests 


of their career life agents in this 


* respect. 


“Generally speaking, a feeling 
has developed that it is unjust to 
the career life underwriter that he 
should be called upon to service or- 
phaned policyholders given into his 
care on account of a “failure” 
agent’s having left his company or 
of an agent’s having moved from 
the territory, taking with him 
vested renewals upon this businegs, 
Thinking is progressing upon the 
idea that all or at least a part of 
the renewal accruing normally to 
the agent leaving the company 
should be withheld, being paid to a 
fund with the company from which 
fund service commissions could be 
paid to the career life underwriter 
upon whom the burden of this de- 
tail falls. 

“Servicing orphaned policyhold- 
ers or policyholders upon the books 
for many years, in the hope of re- 
ceiving new business from them, 
has resulted, generally speaking, in 
attention being given only to those 
from whom new business may be 
expected. It is the thought that 
were a proper service commission 
paid, all policyholders could receive 
the type of attention to which they 
are justly entitled. 

“We are brought, therefore, to 
the conclusion that vested renewals 
should go to agents who remain 
with their company to care for their 
policyholders; that in leaving, their 
vested renewals should accrue to a 
fund at the home office, from which 
fund proper service commissions 
may be paid the career life under- 
writer. Under no circumstances 
should the commissions of “failure” 
agents or of agents leaving the 
company be paid to the general 
agent. 

“In order that new men entering 
the business be given proper train- 
ing and supervision, it is the hope 
that the general agent and the man- 
ager will be offered aid from the 
home office in offsetting the expense 
incurred in inducting the new agent 


‘ and in doing away entirely with 


the new agent’s becoming indebted 
to the company or the general 
agent. The distribution of or- 
phaned policyholders upon which 4 
commission for service is being: 
paid may constitute a method 
whereby some of the induction ex- 
pense may be offset.” 


Social Security 


The committee on cooperation 
with trust officers, of which Paul H. 
Conway is chairman, stressed the 
need of increasing action in its pro 
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gram and instanced the existence 
of 25 life insurance and trust coun- 
cils located in 18 States and the 
District of Columbia. One was just 
formed in Detroit. 

On the subject of social security, 
jong a matter for debate among the 
NALU membership, the sub-com- 
mitee on social security of the com- 
mittee on Federal law and legisla- 
tion set forth its findings to date. 
Headed by Judd C. Benson as chair- 
man, the sub-committee reviewed 
what has been accomplished and 
already compiled (such as_ the 
Rutherford report, the report of the 
Life Agency Managers of Chicago 
and the earlier Benson committee 
report—all given in full in The 
Spectator for October, 1944). It 
then went on to reiterate the report 
of the editorial board in which the 
following recommendations were 
made: 

Extension, wherever feasible, of 
the coverage of old age and sur- 
vivors insurance to all those gain- 
fully employed groups not now cov- 
ered, including agricultural and 
domestic workers, government em- 
ployees, railroad workers, employ- 
ees of non-profit organizations, and 
the self-employed. 

A thorough review of processes 
by which benefits and eligible status 
are determined under old age and 
survivors insurance. For example, 
the present minimum benefits of 
$10 a month might weil be raised 
to, say, $20 a month ($30 per aged 
couple), subject to appropriate 
safeguards, with no increase in the 
present top limit of $85 a month. 

Close study as to how best to 
safeguard the interests under old 
age and survivors insurance of men 
and women in the armed forces, and 
of persons who continue to work 
after age 65. 

Extension of old age and sur- 
vivors insurance to provide benefits 
for total and permanent disability 
after age 55, thereby making allow- 
ances for the fact that some work- 
ers become prematurely old in the 
sense that they can no longer work. 

Extension, wherever feasible, of 
unemployment compensation protec- 
tion to all groups of workers, with 
the exception of self-employed and 
possibly employees of non-profit or- 
ganizations where the added weight 
of payroll taxes on these institu- 
tions might restrict their opera- 
tions. 

Study of the practicability of 
having unemployment compensation 
benefits related, in part to the num- 
ber of dependents of a married 
worker. 


Continued experimentation by 
the states with merit rating in 
financing unemployment benefits be- 
fore arriving at a positive conclu- 
sion as to the relative weights of 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

A moderate increase in the max- 
imum number of weeks for which 
unemployment compensation is paid 
if and when the financial position 
of state plans permit, rather than 
shortening of the waiting period or 
an increase in the level of benefits. 

Reexamination of the _ entire 
problem of financing old age bene- 


fits. Proposals that Social Security 
taxes should be increased to combat 
inflation or to help finance the war 
are unsound. The way to protect 
the system is to determine Social 
Security taxation policy by the 
needs of Social Security only. 


Federal Law 


In one of the most extensive sum- 
maries to come before the New 
York meeting of the NALU trus- 
tees, the committee on Federal law 
and legislation, of which Mr. Ben- 
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How to choose a life partner 


John Hanson knows good tools and good guns, and likes to handle them. 
That—plus his native independence—may be why he scrimped and saved to 
open his own hardware store, and why his fellow-townsmen buy from him. 
Be that as it may, he’s a successful small business man—a man of character. 

We recommend John Hanson as a “‘life partner” for you, The life insurance 
company with such people as policyholders is a good place for your own insur- 
ance. Much of the strength of a life insurance company lies in the strength of 
the men and women who buy its policies—in their thriftiness, in their deter- 
mination to carry on without lapsing. For most lapsed policies mean a loss not 
only to the man who lapses, but to the company, and to its policyholders. 

Your NWNL agent has a special incentive to find and sell such men. For 
while he too is an independent business man, under his unique contract with 
us his i income depends not primarily on new insurance sales, but on his policy- 
holders’ persistence in keeping their insurance in force. If you drop a policy he 
has sold you, his rate of income on all the insurance he has sold is correspond- 


ingly reduced. 


Therefore, he has a special incentive to sell you exactly the kind of insur- 
ance you need and the amount you can afford—and to confine his selling efforts 
to the kind of people you can welcome as fellow policyholders in a life insur- 


ance company. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vatéorzeal LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O. J. Arnold, President 





COMPANY 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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son is chairman, described its activ- 
ities in full as carried on by 25 


members in 21 States. It dealt 
with wage stabilization, interpreta- 
tion of pension and profit-sharing 
trust regulations and rulings, re- 
moval of discrimination against life 
insurance in connection with estate 
tax and gift tax liability, revision 
of the income tax law with respect 
to annunities and many other 
phases. 

On the matter of cooperation 
with the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America and the American 
Life Convention, the life under- 
writers of Mr. Benson’s committee 
commented that: 

“An outstanding example of such 
cooperation, little publicized to 
date, has had to do with the ques- 
tions raised by the Supreme Court 
decision in the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters case. There has not at 
any time been any difference in the 
attitudes of the three organizations 
with respect to this subject. Your 
Committee has kept in close touch 
with proper committees of the two 
company organizations and has as- 
sured them of its support of the 
program agreed upon. Last year, 
your committee declined to take any 
part in the effort to secure enact- 
ment of the Bailey-VanNuys, Han- 
cock and Walter Bills because it be- 
lieved them to be only a partial 
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WALTER E. 
BARTON 


His report as 
NALU trea- 
surer showed a 
strong financial 
position 


remedy and not in the interests of 
good public relations. The enact- 
ment of Senate Bill 340, which we 
do approve, will still leave much to 
be done during the period of adjust- 
ment provided by it. Your commit- 
tee and counsel will study all pro- 
posals advanced during the period 
of moratorium granted by this bill 
to the end that every effort may be 
made to protect the interests of our 
members and that of our entire 
business.” 
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S 
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Women Underwriters 


Under the chairmanship of 
Pearle Easley, the women under- 
writers committee of the NALU 
presented a broad program of ob- 
jectives which recognized the coop- 
eration of Managing Director Max- 
well L. Hoffman and also the fact 
that President Andrews has named 
women underwriters to membership 
on various standing committees of 
the association. As to their objec- 
tives, the women underwriters are 
engaged with the following: 

(1) To make a determined effort 
to interest all women underwriters 
to receive the benefits of member- 
ship in the National Association, 
particularly in the weekly and 
monthly premium field. We believe 
some progress is being made. 

(2) To encourage and assist in 
organizing women’s divisions in lo- 
cal associations. New women’s divi- 
sions have been organized in sev- 
eral cities. 

(3) To bring women undervwrit- 
ers before insurance groups at 
regular monthly underwriters’ 
meetings and sales congresses. 

(4) To encourage our women to 
share their best sales ideas. 

(5) To cooperate with other pro- 
fessional women in their associa- 
tion work and to invite them to 
make a contribution to our work. 

(6) To encourage women under- 
writers to become better educated 
through well planned study pro- 
grams, especially the CLU program. 

(7) To encourage them to raise 
their sights and strive to become a 
leader in their respective compa- 
nies, and a member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
and the Million Dollar Round Table. 
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“Be slow in choosing a friend, slower in changing,” is an aphorism so sound 
that it might well be paraphrased to make its advice applic able to many life 
underwriters: “Be slow in choosing a company, slower in changing.” 

Multiple harm is done by the habitual drifter or “shopper” who is con- 
tinually seeking (and almost never finding) “a better connection.” These pale 
birds of passage handicap themselves, hurt the prestige of the institution, 
work injustice on their companies, weaken or frustrate the service functions 


of the business. 


“The place to make good is right where you are,” said Fra Elbertus, but 
had it occurred to his caustic wit he might have chided, “The grass in the 
next field always looks greener—-to a jac kass.”” 

Let it be added, to blunt cruel humor’s barb, that not all who vacillate are 
of the genus donkey, but those who change without long self-examination 


often err. 
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(8) To cooperate with the wo- 
men’s division of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


General Agents 


In addition to reports already 
mentioned, the trustees of the 
NALU heard the report of Steacy 
BE. Webster, for the committee on 


life insurance information, which. 


described all that is being done to 
further consumer education in the 
schools, through community meet- 
ings, in advertising, by speakers’ 
scripts and in every possible man- 


ner. 
Also, the general agents and 
managers committee, headed by 


Hugh S. Bell, CLU, presented a 
summary of its efforts and pointed 
out that training and study groups 
are being planned, particularly for 
small gatherings such as that slated 
for Hot Springs, Va., in April, and 
that the TWI study program has 
been adopted in many cities. 

As to compensation for general 
agents, the committee says that 
“The NALU has done heroic work 
in encouraging improvement in the 
financial status of the agent. Many 
feel that the managers and general 
agents section may well promote 
the welfare of the agency head in 
the same way by urging the adop- 
tion of pension plans for general 
agents. Most managers are under 
some pension arrangement, but 
probably most general agents are 
not.” 

. « 


Make Your Price 
Per Call 


After a good deal of pondering 
on the bugaboo of unprofitable 
calls, one salesman worked his 
mind through to an idea wherein 
he resolved to make every call pay 
him something—a lead, a future 
appointment, or an opportunity to 
sell someone other than the par- 
ticular prospect whom he had gone 
to see. 

Work took on a new zest with 
the feeling that each call brought 
certain definite profit, so that the 
old drag of working all day, mak- 
ing calls without getting any place 
disappeared. It would seem that 
by a simple alteration in mental at- 
titude, much of the waste of un- 
profitable calls could be eliminated. 

If you can’t make a sale on every 
call you can at least get a good 
lead.—from The Builder, published 
by the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago. 


Retirement Idea Appeals 
to Women 


Women are becoming more re- 
tirement-minded every day. In sell- 
ing to women I appeal to them on 
the idea of a savings account for 
the future. It has been my experi- 
ence that when I approach them 
they are interested in savings and 
future income, and by talking to 
them along these lines, I receive a 
favorable interview. 

In every case I sell them our $10- 
a-Month Plan. This plan seems to 
fit best because it gives them a sys- 
tematic method of savings. It is a 


definite plan for them. I usually 
try to find out how much they can 
save each month, $10 a month or 
$20, and try to strike a happy medi- 
um. I use this same plan on mar- 
ried women who are in the busi- 
ness world. They go for it because 
I tell them it will supplement their 
husband’s insurance benefits. Most 
women who have no dependents to 
worry about prefer to reap their 
own rewards after long years of 
work, and the thought of a contin- 
ued income in leisure days is very 
attractive—John T. Lord, W. J. 
Cummins Agency, Philadelphia, in 
“Fidelity Field Man,” Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia. 
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Life Insurance in Force 


$1,013,019,649 


(Highest in history—a 14.1% gain) 


Assets ... 


$122,624,617 


(Highest in history—a 17.4% gain) 


New Paid Life Insurance $136,432,990 
(Highest in history—a 5.9% gain over 1943) 


Total Premium Income 


$29,940,318 


(Highest in history—a 31.1% gain) 


Capital and Surplus 
(Highest in history—a 38.1% gain) 


Accident & Sickness 
Premium Income 


- «)  GBR75,715 


$4,949,936 


(Highest in history—a 60.7% gain) 


Payments to Policyholders $12,173,000 
(Highest in history—a 23.5% gain) 
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CURRENT THINKING 


Winning 


the 


Peace 


Voluntary plans for indiyidual pro- 
tection are urged as against gov- 
ernment paternalism. Foresighted 
views of James A. Fulton before 
the National Blue Cross Commis- 
sion. Mr. Fulton, whose picture 
appears at right, is president of 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York and president of Life 
Insurance Association of America. 


N the international stage the 
O problem of winning the war 
begins to merge with the 
problem of winning the peace, It 
seems sensible that we, in our own 
lines of endeavor, should begin to 
think of our part in the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace and in 
the maintenance of those ideals for 
which this war is being fought. 
Harold Stassen, when governor 
of Minnesota, made an address in 
which he said: “Heroic men can die 
upon the battlefield in vain, be- 
cause of what occurs after a war, 
as well as because of what happens 
during a war.” 


Historical Ideals 


We know from bitter experience 
that it is possible to win the mili- 
tary phase of a war and then lose 
the objectives for which that war 
was fought. The American people 
have apparently overwhelmingly ac- 
cepted the necessity for the proper 
political machinery to assure fu- 
ture peace. Most of them probably 
realize that there must be an end 
to economic warfare which has so 
often been the prelude to armed 
warfare. The fact that I am not 
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sure all of us do realize is that one 
could achieve success both in the 
political and military fields and yet 
lose this war right here at home 
and have a triumph of those forces 
and ideas which our soldiers are 
dying to defeat. The proponents 
of those ideas in this country will 
not call them Naziism or Fascism. 
As a matter of fact, the great ma- 
jority of them will recognize no 
similarity between their perfectly 
honest belief in the ideas they ad- 
vocate and the ideas which we know 
as Fascism or Naziism. We are 
prone to forget that this vicious 
growth which we call Naziism 
started as a scheme of things that 
was going to banish poverty and 
want and bring security to a down- 
trodden people and that it attracted 
the support of many high minded 
and idealistic people. It seems in- 
conceivable that this Nation of 
ours, in the face of these most re- 
cent lessons of history, should start 
down the path which leads to col- 
lectivism and the ruthless suppres- 


sion ofeliberty, and yet just that 


might happen. 
Throughout all of history, men 
have striven for two things—liberty 





and security. Our ancestors who 
settled this nation came looking for 


freedom—personal freedom — and 
coupled with it, economic opportu- 
nity which would enable them to 
achieve security for themselves and 
for their families, and in no country 
on the globe have people achieved 
as much security without undue 
sacrifice of personal liberty as they 
have in these United States. In this 
new land they achieved it by per- 
sonal effort. They had a tract of land 
or a small business or profession. 
They owned a home. If illness came, 
there was stored away food to keep 
the family going. Kindly neigh- 
bors or other members of the fam- 
ily stepped in and helped till the 
land or keep the business going. If 
death came, the home, the land and 
the business furnished security for 
the family. And then came the ma- 
chine age and, as a result, most 
small business disappeared. Mil- 
lions of people no longer could act- 
cumulate savings or own a home; 
some other form of security had to 
be invented; and so today we have 
various types of cooperative enter- 
prises which enable people to pro- 
vide against misfortune. 
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These cooperative enterprises are 
warehouses of dollars to which the 
members may turn when misfor- 
tune presents a need for dollars. 
Some sixty million Americans have 
panded together in the institution 
of life insurance alone to provide 
against premature death, and old 
age, and, in an incredibly short 
time, about seventeen million peo- 
ple have become members of your 
Blue Cross Plans to provide for the 
cost of a stay in the hospital. Thus 
have the American people achieved 
security without the sacrifice of 
liberty. Thus have they met their 
obligations and still not shirked 
from that individual responsibility 
which is always the price of liberty. 


Freedom Is Strength 


And yet there are many people, 
honest and idealistic, who say that 
security is not being achieved 
quickly enough. They want a short- 
cut and that short-cut is, of course, 
collective action by government— 
which always has been and always 
will be the death of liberty—and 
eventually, the destruction of the 
very security which it starts out to 
achieve. These are the same peo- 
ple who were saying to us a few 
years ago that we were far behind 
the European countries in what 
they called Social Legislation. They 
were pointing out the fact that 
Germany had had Social Insurance 
on a broad scale for many years. 
Their advocacy has not changed but 
I no longer hear them pointing to 
Germany as an example of what we 
should attempt here in this coun- 
try. They seem to overlook the fact 
that a free people must be a strong 
people, a self-reliant people, and 
that self-reliance grows with the 
assumption of individual responsi- 
bility and dies with the delegation 
of responsibility to the State. 

We hear a great deal about the 
percentage of our people who have 
physical defects. I deplore this as 
much as anyone and believe that 
modern science will gradually do 
much to improve the standard of 
physical well being of our people. I 
believe also that even more impor- 
tant than physical well being is the 
maintenance of that self-reliance 
which comes from individual lib- 
erty, individual opportunity, and 
individual responsibility. 


Social Legislation 


Yesterday, Germany was being 
offered as the example of the nation 
most advanced in Social Legislation. 
Today, people ask “What is the 
matter with Germany?” Today Ger- 
many has less security and less lib- 


erty than any Nation in the World. 
It would profit us little to breed a 
race of physically perfect speci- 
mens if, at the same time, we were 
producing a race of moral midgets 
incapable of meeting their own per- 
sonal responsibilities. 

I believe we can have a steady 
growth in security, and in the well 
being of our people and still main- 
tain our liberties. I believe that 
the sincere but misguided idealists 
who are clamoring for short cuts 
through the action of government 
will, if successful, march us down 
the road to a State collectivism 
which will be as disastrous in its 
time to this Nation as it has been 
to some of the European Natior::. 

Does this mean that I am against 
all Social Legislation? Of course 
not. We have always taken care of 
our poor and our sick and I am cer- 
tainly in favor of doing it in a 
modern and efficient manner. I am 
in favor of the extension of our 
plan of Social Security to cover as 
large a proportion of our popula- 
tion as is at all feasible. I am not 
in favor of torpedoing and scuttling 
these great cooperative efforts of 
our citizens merely because in a 
few short years they have not been 
able to extend protection to the 
whole population. 

The phenomenal success of the 
Blue Cross Plans is a demonstra- 
tion of what can be done. That 
does not mean that you can afford 
for one moment to be complacent 
and I know you are not. There 
must be continued courageous ex- 
perimentation to see just how far 
types of coverage can be developed. 
The current plan to furnish med- 
ical care on a_ national basis 
through the formation of a com- 
pany to function under the direction 


of the Blue Cross Plans is certainly 
a move in the right direction. It 
goes without saying that there must 
be a continuation of the most ag- 
gressive efforts to furnish protec- 
tion to all the people of America 
who need it. 


A Common Cause 


There is one point that I should 
like to bring home to you and that 
is that all of us engaged in enabling 
the American people to achieve se- 
curity through their own efforts 
are soldiers in a common cause. As 
you know, my business is life in- 
surance. I am sometimes a little 
amused to have some of my associ- 
ates in the hospital field speak of 
mutual life insurance companies as 
“the commercial companies.” My 
two activties, outside my own busi- 


‘ ness, are my directorship in the 


Associated Hospital Service and in 
a mutual savings bank. I feel we 
are all addressing ourselves to the 
same purpose through different 
methods and that no one is essen- 
tially more “commercial” than the 
other. I think it is healthy that 
there should be competition be- 
tween us, but it should be the com- 
petition of players on the same 
team, of soldiers in the same army, 
all working toward a common ob- 
jective. That objective is the com- 
bating of the demand by mistaken 
idealists for security achieved 
through State collectivism instead 
of individual effort. Our part is 
to do such a job collectively so that 
there will be no excuse for the gov- 
ernment taking over our field. In 
this way we shall be doing our part 
in making come true the American 
dream of liberty, opportunity and 
security achieved through indi- 
vidual effort. 


FIVE JUVENILE PLANS 


Age one day to fourteen years, with payor benefits. 
Ordinary to Endowment at age 18. 


Write the Agency Department for terms to 


brokers. 
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GREAT insurance leader is 
A the author of the intriguing 

phrase, “The smart operator 
always looks for the opportunity in 
the difficulty, rather than the diffi- 
culty in the opportunity.” 

Certainly there is no shortage in 
the field of difficulties today. As a 
nation, we are faced with the prob- 
lem of winning one of the most dif- 
ficult and expensive wars in his- 
tory. 

Great changes have taken place 
in our national economy—in the 
civilian mode of living—in trans- 
portation—in taxation—and in 
many other spheres of operation 
which vitally affect us. 

Many of these changes present 
problems that might be construed 
as difficulties. However, let us con- 
sider the precept that in every dif- 
ficulty there may be found an op- 
portunity. 

Reviewing certain current condi- 
tions individually makes it possible 
for us to clear our thinking and 
adopt plans of action that will capi- 
talize these opportunities. 

The production requirements of 
the war have brought about an em- 
ployment situation that has resulted 
in the greatest national income in 
our history. The national income 
for 1944 exceeded $150,000,000,000. 


Great Future 


This stupendous income and the 
related spending power of our peo- 
ple give the institution of life in- 
surance the greatest opportunity 
for public service that it has ever 
enjoyed. 
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Last year the gross savings of 
individuals in the United States, it 
has been estimated, amounted to 
between 35 and 40 billions. 

After buying 10 billions of gov- 
ernment bonds and over 71% billions 
of durable goods, after contribut- 
ing near 5 billions to insurance and 
pension reserves and liquidating 
almost 3 billions of consumer debt, 
and after paying higher taxes and 
living expenses, Americans in- 
creased their cash and bank hold- 
ings by approximately 11 billions, 
or almost twice as much as in 1941. 


Wage Earners 


The extent of our national in- 
come—and related spending power; 
is of greater significance to life 
underwriters when we analyze the 
changing character of the groups 
who have enjoyed the greater part 
of the increases. 

Even though there has been an 
increase in the cost of living and 
an increase in taxation which af- 
fects all groups, those in the high- 
er income brackets—in fact the top 
half of the white collar class—have 
not received their proportionate 
share of this increase in income. 
Actually these groups, although 
fortunately small in number, have 
available less optional spending 
power than they had before the 
war. 

The great increase in our na- 
tional income has gone almost en- 
tirely to the wage-earning classes, 
who comprise the great bulk of our 
population. People in these groups 
have 5-10 and 20 times the optional 


No agent need fear for 
the future of his busi- 
ness if only he will apply 
himself, visualize the 
broader aspects of what 
he has to sell, and fit the 


policy to the client. 


By SyLvan F. WEILL 


spending power available, than they 
had before the war. In fact the 
Treasury Department states that 
more than 85 per cent of the total 
U. S. income is received by per- 
sons under $5,000 per year. 

The weekly premium agents, 
whose industrial debits are almost 
entirely in the wage earning fam- 
ilies, have been fully aware of this 
situation, and have capitalized, and 
are eapitalizing on this shift in na- 
tional income. Their ordinary pro- 
duction in 1944 amounted to 407 
million. 

The enormous production activ- 
ity in which our people are en- 
gaged, completely changes our pros- 
pecting problem. No longer is the 
major question, “Can he afford?”, 
but rather the question “Can he 
and I find time—at the same time— 
to discuss it?” 

Another situation concerns trans- 
portation. Certainly this presents 
a difficult problem for the agent in 
making his calls, but we find the 
opportunity in the fact that most 
prospects are moving about in 4 
very limited circle, and when not 
working are either at home or not 
far from home. Lack of gasoline 
may cut down an agent’s ramblings 
but gives him the opportunity of in- 
tensively cultivating neighborhoods, 
family groups and centers of em- 
ployment. 

Another situation caused by the 
war is the staggering increase in 
the employment of women. Millions 
of women are, and for many years 
will be (possibly permanently) em- 
ployed in American industries. 
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Capitalizing Opportunity 


Many are paid wages that they can- 
not begin to spend. Here we find 
another opportunity for it is well 
known that women of any age are 
far more conscious than men of 
their personal economic security. 


Endowment Appeal 


Endowments at age 60 and 65 
have a very logical appeal to work- 
ing women. My company, begin- 
ning a year ago, directed our atten- 
tion to this market. Our plan was 
built around the standard End. at 
Age 55, End. at 60 and End. at 65, 
and the equally well known ap- 
proach, “Can you save $1.00 or 
$2.00 a week?” Prior to the intro- 
duction of this plan, less than 1 per 
cent of our Company’s Ordinary 
business was written on the End. 
at Age 65 basis, and last year over 
15 per cent of our Ordinary busi- 


ness has been written with this . 


contract. Of greater significance 
is the fact that a large part of this 
tremendous volume was written on 
women. 

While it is true that we face a 
shrinking male market at the 
younger ages, this is partly offset 
by the increased spending power 
of men in middle life who have 
teen-aged children. Apart from 
the opportunity of making addi- 
tional sales to men over draft age, 
we have another great opportunity 
in suggesting that they take out in- 
surance on their teen-aged children. 

You are no doubt familiar with 
the logic and sales reasoning be- 
hind this appeal, but you may not 
know that in the past two or three 
years this juvenile ordinary busi- 
ness has increased over 12 times. 
Yet we have hardly scratched the 
surface of this particular market. 

In reaching out for new oppor- 
tunities under today’s conditions, 
we are probably overlooking the 
greatest market of all—our present 
policyholders. As a policyholder, it 
is very easy to sit back smugly and 
admire one’s life insurance pro- 
gram, and then tell the next agent 
who calls, “I don’t want to buy any 
more life insurance because the 
cost of living has gone up.” Sure 
it has gone up, and will probably 
never come down wholly to the pre- 
war level, but do you see the con- 
nection between these statements? 
If the cost of living has gone up to 
the point that it concerns a man 











The author of this article is assistant district manager in the 
Hempstead agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston. A native of Bellaire, Ohio, he 
graduated from Chicago University and entered merchandis- 
ing work with a large midwestern department store. He has 
been in life insurance since 1933 and is a leading producer in 
his agency and is a member of his company's Century Club, 
Top Club and Presidents Club. The material here was first 
presented by Mr. Weill before the New York Life Under- 
writers’ sales congress during the middle of the past month. 
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who is gainfully employed at to- 
day’s wage levels, would not this 
same situation impose a decidedly 
extra burden if he happened to die 
and leave the problem to his fam- 
ily with his insurance as their only 
solution? In other words, the man 
who objects because the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up is practically lead- 
ing with his chin. Whether he owns 
a few Weekly Premium policies, 
Monthly Ordinary policies, or has 
a fairly complete insurance pro- 
gram, the amounts are no longer 
adequate to accomplish the desires 
he had in mind when he originally 
purchased the insurance. 


Review the Picture 


This is certainly the right time 
to review the insurance picture of 
every single policyholder that you 
have. 

In most cases you and he will 
find that his present insurance is 
no longer adequate because of the 
very situation which he himself 
raises as an objection. Another 
very great opportunity is found in 
connection with the operation of 
the amended Social Security Act. 
This is not entirely new and alert 
underwriters have been capitaliz- 
ing Social Security for the past 
three years. 

Today, however, more people are 
covered by Social Security than at 
any time since the passage of the 
act. The latest figure I have seen 
is 78,000,000 persons. We are all 
undoubtedly familiar with the So- 
cial Security approach, but must 
not delude ourselves into believing 
that this has lost its appeal. The 
older Social Security becomes, the 
greater will be our opportunity to 


capitalize its existence through the 
skillful weaving together of life in- 
surance settlement options with the 
automatic benefits that generate 
from Social Security. In all truth, 
Social Security is life insurance, 
pre-programmed and pre-arranged, 
as to amounts and benefits. To cap- 
italize this opportunity, it is only 
necessary to learn the fundamental 
operation of the amended Act and 
to have a complete knowledge of 
your own company’s settlement op- 
tion provisions. 


Social Security 


Social Security is here to stay, 
and while it undoubtedly will be ex- 
panded and modified in the years 
to come, it is not physically possible 
for this country to finance a Social 
Security program through taxation 
that will ever prove to be an ade- 
quate substitute for individual, per- 
sonal, and custom built life insur- 
ance. The following figures clearly 
demonstrate that although Social 
Security is a splendid thing as far 
as it goes, but that it does not go 
far enough. 

We find that retired wage earn- 
ers are receiving monthly benefits 
averaging about $23. Wives over 
age 65 are drawing benefits averag- 
ing $12 per month. Widows under 
65 are averaging about $19 per 
month. Widows over age 65 are 
averaging about $20 per month. 
Dependent children are drawing 
about $12 per month per child. De- 
pendent parents over age 65 are 
averaging about $13 per parent. 

It is obvious that these income 
amounts do not meet the standards 
which we like to describe as mini- 
mum living standards. Supplemen- 
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tal income from life insurance is 
the obvious solution. 

Finally we come to the subject 
of taxation, certainly prominent in 
everyone’s thinking today. Here 
again we may find opportunity in 
every detailed phase of this impor- 
tant and complicated subject. It is 
quite apparent that a high level of 
income taxes, absorption of profits 
through confiscatory taxes, and an 
equally high level of estate taxes 
will be with us for years to come. 

In every tax situation there may 
be found additional reasons for, and 
justification for, additional life in- 
surance. With higher income taxes 
the more advisable it becomes for 
people with means to explore the 
field or immediate annuities. In ad- 
dition to the sound economic rea- 
sons which justify investments in 
annuities, we also find specific tax 
advantages because of the manner 
in which annuities are taxed. 

Higher income taxes for those 
who do not come within the Pay- 
as-you-go withholding plan neces- 
sitate an immediate increase in the 
simple item of clean-up funds in 
every insurance program. 


Clean-up Funds 


We have too long believed that 
one or two thousand dollars com- 
prised an adequate clean-up fund 
in most cases. Under today’s con- 
ditions this is no longer true. The 
cost of dying has gone up even 
more rapidly than the cost of liv- 
ing, and one item which should not 
be ignored, is that these individuals 
not covered by the Pay-as-you-go 
tax plan are always one full year 
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in arrears as to their income tax. 
This is quite obviously an unfair 
burden for the widow to assume. 
Another opportunity now presents 
itself, particularly .for the invest- 
ment minded prospect, because of 
the new Federal Income Tax treat- 
ment of matured Endowment con- 
tracts. Heretofore the difference 
between the maturity value of an 
Endowment, and the premium paid 
for it, whether single or as the 
total of annual premiums, was 
ruled to be taxable income as of 
the year of maturity of the con- 
tract. This was held to be the case 
whether the policyholder accepted 
the endowment proceeds in cash, 
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or whether he elected an income op- 
tion for himself against the pro- 
ceeds. 

In the latter case it was always 
“held that the money had been at 
least constructively received. 


Federal Taxes 


The new tax regulations com- 
pletely change the situation in the 
latter case. While it is still true 
that the former tax treatment ap- 
plies to endowments that are taken 
in cash, the new regulations pro- 
vide that where the proceeds of the 
endowment become payable in in- 
stallments for a specified period— 
two years or more, or for life—(1) 
There is no income tax immediately 
payable on the excess of the pro- 
ceeds over the net premiums paid, 
and—an amount equal to 3 per cent 
of the net premiums is reported 
each year as income, and when the 
income installments equal the cost 
of the contract, the remaining in- 
stallments constitute taxable in- 
come in full. This is identical with 
the federal income tax treatment 
accorded to annuities. Another op- 
portunity comes up when we con- 
sider discounting premiums on 
present or new insurance. On to- 
day’s basis the yield from invest- 
ments is very low, and the tax on 
this unearned income is very high. 
It is, therefore, quite advisable to 
discount premiums up to the very 
limit permitted by the rules of your 
particular company. These dis- 
count rates may not appear to be 
high, but as there is no tax in- 
volved, you must remember that 
they are NET rates. 
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In considering the matter of 
Federal estate taxes we have an- 
other very great field to explore. 
It is true that life insurance no 
longer enjoys the specific $40,000 
exemption from Federal estate tax. 
However, the general exemption 
for all property has been raised to 
$60,000 and there are many people 
who are good prospects for insur- 
ance—and who have adequate abil- 
ity to pay, who do not have $60,000 
estates. 

When the estate is of such size 
as to become taxable, there is, of 
course, no question as to the advis- 
ability of using life insurance to 
meet these death duties, and to pro- 
vide tax money FOR—Not OUT of 
the estate. 

These levies are automatically 
imposed because of, and at the 
time of death. It is obviously wise 
for men of. means to provide the 
necessary money to meet these ob- 
ligations through the only type of 
contract which death itself trans- 
forms from a contract into cash 
at 100c. on the $1, and when it is 
needed. 

The wisdom of purchasing life 
insurance to meet Federal estate 
taxes cannot be questioned. Its 
use for this purpose may prevent 
the forced liquidation of some of 
the prime assets in the estate. 

No man of means can afford to 
ignore the old adage about the cer- 
tainty of death and taxes, which 
today are unfortunately and very 
severely related. 

Another important subject in the 
field of taxation comes about 
through the recent Treasury De- 
cision No. 5231: 

You are probably wholly familiar 
with this important decision, which 
I will only summarize briefly. 

Until the advent of this decision, 
and even though the face amount 
of the insurance proceeds paid to 
a beneficiary was exempt from es- 
tate taxes, the former regulations 
provided that if the beneficiary was 
paid income installments, either on 
the basis of principal and interest, 
or an annuity with a minimum cer- 
tain period, or an outright annuity 
option, the increment of interest in 
any and all of these payments con- 
stituted taxable income. 

In other words, under the old 
regulations, income installments of 
any kind, paid to a beneficiary were 
exempt from income taxes only to 
the extent of the amount of the 
Principal included in each install- 
ment payment. 

The balance, being interest, was 
ruled to be taxable income. Under 





T.D. 5231 we have an entirely new 
situation that we should call to the 
attention of every policyholder. Un- 
der this regulation the old rules 
still apply if the beneficiary elects 
the Settlement Option. However, 
T.D. 5231 provides that if the in- 
sured elects the option prior to his 
death, the entire proceeds of the 
contract are exempted from income 
taxes, no matter what type of in- 
come he selected for his benefici- 
ary. 

The single exception to this rule 
is where the money is left on de- 
posit and generates income pay- 
ments of interest only. This is 
quite obviously taxable income. 

However, if he elects any plan 
of distributing principal and inter- 
est over a fixed period or any form 
of annuity income, with or with- 
out minimum certain periods or re- 
fund provisions being stated, all 
such income is exempt from income 
taxes, provided the insured selected 
the plan by endorsement in his con- 
tract. 

In connection with this new de- 
cision there is one minor point 
which should be stated. What I 
have said applies to the extent of 
all guaranteed payments. If there 
should be any excess interest de- 
clared under any option, this ex- 
cess is subject to income tax re- 
gardless of who made the selection 
of the option. I say that this is a 
minor point as the companies are 
rather busy earning sufficient yield 
on their investments to comfort- 
ably meet the guaranteed interest 
requirements. Above these rather 
generous levels, “excess interest,” 
is largely a figure of speech. 


Salary Stabilization 


Under the Salary Stabilization 
Act you are familiar with the fact 
that under certain conditions em- 
ployers can pay premiums on new 
insurance on the lives of their em- 
ployees up to the level of 5 per cent 
of the employees’ annual wages. 
Because of this ruling and the tre- 
mendous level of profit taxes 
against the employer, many under- 
writers have capitalized the situa- 
tion and have turned in a tremen- 
dous volume of all kinds of group 
insurance, group annuities and pen- 
sion trusts. One thing to remem- 
ber in these plans is that the bene- 
ficiary of any such contracts must 
not be the employer and a second 
point is that such a plan would 
probably not be acceptable to the 
Revenue Department unless it em- 
braced more than just a few em- 
ployees of the concern. 








When he comes 
ashore “‘for good” 


he'll remember the 
New England Mutual 


Besides urging service men, in its 
national advertising, to buy and hold 
on to their National Service Life In- 
surance, this Company has published 
a valuable booklet, “Information for 
Veterans,” which is now in its fifth 
edition. 
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It is being read on the ships of our 
fighting fleet, and on the front lines 
of all combat theatres, as well as by 
men already mustered out and now 
prospects for more life insurance. 
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Let this fighting man tell the 

story: 


“Although I am not a discharged 
veteran, nor expect to be one until 
the conclusion of the war, I would 
appreciate a copy of your booklet. 


“I wish to add that I admire your 
frank and sincere advice concern- 
ing the retention of NSLI despite 
the fact that you are an agency 
selling private insurance. 


“Tt is refreshing to note such al- 
truistic advertisements. I only wish 
that more advertisers could realize 
what goodwill can be established 
for their product by your type of 
straightforward messages.” 


New England 
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S soon as possible after Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt 


signed the insurance mora- 


torium law (Public Law 15— 
8.340), text of which was given 
in full in our March issue, the in- 
surance commissioners of the sev- 
eral States expressed their views 
on the new statute. This was done 
by an interim report of the sub- 
committee on Federal legislation of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. That committee is 
headed by Charles F. J. Harrington 
as chairman and includes the fol- 
lowing members: Newell R. John- 
son, James M. McCormack, Edward 
L. Scheufler, Robert E. Dineen and 
J. Edwin Larson. 

The report carried with it the 
text which was already published 
in these pages and added the full 
texts of the original commission- 
ers’ compromise bill, the original 
O’Mahoney-Hatch bill, and other 
measures which were debated be- 
fore the final draft of the bill in the 
Senate and House became law. 
There was also appended. much of 
the pertinent correspondence which 
passed between the commissioners 
and Senators anent the whole topic. 
Since all of this material relative to 
measures which preceded the final 
law has already appeared in these 
pages, repetitions thereof are elim- 
inated in the following. What 
comes next here is the actual text 
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CHARLES F. J. 
HARRINGTON 


of the interim report of the com- 
missioners’ sub-committee in which 
the viewpoint of the supervisory 
officials is clarified to date. 


Background Data 


On March 9, 1945, S.340, the so- 
called insurance bill, became law 
when President Roosevelt affixed 
his signature thereto. 

Following the preparation of the 
commissioners’ legislative proposal 
with its attached memorandum of 
explanation in November, 1944, 
Commissioner Johnson, by direc- 
tion of the December, 1944, meeting 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, proceeded 
to Washington accompanied by 
Commissioner Harrington, chair- 
man of the sub-committee on Fed- 
eral legislation. A series of confer- 
ences was held with members of 
Congress, the attorney general and 
representatives of the insurance 
business. 

At that time the 78th Congress 
was drawing to a close. It was the 
consensus of opinion that imme- 
diate legislative relief was required 
because existing State regulatory 
and taxing statutes were being 
questioned and in some respects 
challenged. Believing that unanim- 
ity of opinion would produce legis- 
lation in the 78th Congress, Com- 
missioners Johnson and Harring- 
ton, acting for the commissioners, 
consented to a compromise draft 


SOLONS 


ON 


MORATORIUM 
LAW 


of the commissioner’s legislative 
proposal. This measure was intro- 
duced on the last day of the ses- 
sion by Senators McCarran and 
Ferguson. On the same day Sena- 
tors O’Mahoney and Hatch intro- 
duced another bill. Neither of these 
measures was acted upon before 
the termination of the 78th Con- 
gress. Commissioners Johnson and 
Harrington in a letter to Senator 
O’Mahoney dated December 16, 
1944, made plain that the conces- 
sion was made by the commission- 
ers for the sole purpose of obtain- 
ing legislation during the 78th 
Congress. 

When the 79th Congress con- 
vened, Commissioners Johnson and 
Harrington returned to Washing- 
ton. As a result of further con- 
ferences, and becaus of the press 
of time, a new compromise measure 
was drafted which likewise de 
parted in some respects from the 
text of the original commissioners’ 
proposal. It was transmitted by 
the commissioners to the Honorable 
Pat McCarran, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 
Although their names do not ap 
pear on the letter of transmittal, 
the National Fraternal Congress 
and the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference also endorsed 
the bill in telegrams subsequently 
sent to Chairman McCarran. This 
bill was introduced by Senators 
McCarran and Ferguson and be 
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Insurance commissioners say 
that new Federal statute recog- 
nizes principle of State regula- 
tion without nullifying govern- 
ment anti-trust fiats. See need 


to make legislation conform. 


came the original S. 340. It was 
amended in committee and reported 
favorably by the committee on 
January 24, 1945 (see Senate Re- 
port No. 20). The bill was there- 
after amended on the floor (see 
Congressional Record of January 
25, 1945). 

Representative Walter introduced 
a companion measure in the House, 
known as H. R. 1973. This bill 
was likewise amended in the House 
Judiciary Committee and was fav- 
orably reported (See House Report 
No. 68). On motion of Representa- 
tive Walter, S. 340, which had been 
referred by the Senate to the 
House for concurrence, was 
amended by striking out all of the 
bill following the enacting clause 
and substituting the subject mat- 
ter of H. R. 1973 in lieu thereof 
(see Congressional Record of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1945). 


Comparison of Bills 


Due to the difference in text, the 
bills were referred to a conference 
committee composed of Senators 
McCarran, Ferguson and 
O'Mahoney and _ Representatives 
Sumners, Walter and Hancock. The 
conference committee report is 
dated February 22, 1945 and will 
be found as House Report No. 213. 
The conference committee report 
was adopted by both Houses with- 
out debate in the House and with 
debate in the Senate (see Congres- 


ROBERT E. 
DINEEN 


sional Records of February 26 and 
27, 1945). 

A comparison of the bill as it 
was finally enacted with the text 
of the original commissioner’s pro- 
posal of November, 1944, as well 
as reference to the Congressional 
debates, establishes clearly that the 
commissioner’s draft was used as 
a foundation for the bill. In draft- 
ing the bill, Congress used, almost 
verbatim, those portions of the 
commissioners’ proposal relating to 
the doctrine of Congressional 
silence and the affirmative expres- 
sion of the Congressional will in so 


far as they affect State regulation 


and taxation. That phase of the 
commissioners’ proposal  consti- 
tuted one of its major aspects and 
the incorporation of it in the bill 
as it was finally adopted is most 
gratifying. 

Likewise, the final draft spe- 
cifically provides, as did the com- 
missioners’ original text, that the 
National Labor Relations Act and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act shall 
apply to the insurance business. 

Those portions of the bill cover- 
ing the territories to which it is 
applicable, and the separability 
clause, are identical with the text 


.of the commissioners’ original pro- 


posal. 

In the commissiens’ deliberations 
preceding the drafting of the com- 
missioners’ legislative proposal, and 
throughout all conferences preced- 





ing the enactment of the bill, the 
commissioners were insistent that 
even though a moratorium on the 
application of the anti-trust laws 
were to be granted, boycotting, 
coercion and intimidation were to 
be barred forthwith. Provision was 
made to that effect in the commis- 
sioners’ original text and is em- 
bodied in the bill as it finally 
passed. 

The commissioners’ original pro- 
posals as to a moratorium on the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts were 
also embodied in the law as it was 
finally enacted with a variation as 
to the effective date. 


Final Product 


So much for the respects in 
which the commissioners’ proposals 
were generally adopted. We turn 
now to the respects in which the 
final product differed from the pro- 
posals originally advanced by the 
commissioners. 

The commissioners’ draft made 
no reference to the so-called Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920. Con- 
gress provided that the bill should 
not affect that law. 

The commissioners asked for 
complete exemption from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. The 
final bill provides that, after the 
expiration of the moratorium, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act 
shall be applicable to the business 
of insurance “to the extent that 
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JAMES M. McCORMACK 





such business is not regulated by 
state law.” The expression in 
quotation marks will be the sub- 
ject of further comment elsewhere 
in this report. 

The commissioners also asked 
for outright exemption from the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Congress 
has provided specifically that the 
Robinson-Patman Act shall not ap- 
ply to the insurance business up 
to January 1, 1948. We are uncer- 
tain as to the applicability of that 
act to the business of insurance 
after that date for the following 
reason: Part of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act (15 U.S.C.A. 13-13a) is 
a part of the Clayton Act (15 
U.S.C.A. 12-27). Section 2-b of the 
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bill provides that after January l, 
1948, the Clayton Act shall be ap- 
plicable to the business of insurance 
“to the extent that such business 
is not regulated by State law.” 
Section 3-a of the statute provides 
that until January 1, 1948, the 
Robinson-Patman Act shall not 
apply to the business of insurance 
or to acts in conduct thereof. The 
specific mention of the Robinson- 
Patman Act in Section 3-a sug- 
gests, or at least it can be so 
argued, that Congress intended 
that after January 1, 1948, that act 
should apply to the insurance busi- 
ness without limitation of any kind. 
On the contrary, the provision in 
Section 2-b that the Clayton Act, 
of which some of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act is a part, “shall be appli- 
cable to the business of insurance 
to the extent that such business is 
not regulated by State law,” sug- 
gests that after January 1, 1948, 
the Robinson-Patman Act, or at 
least part of it, shall be in the 
same category as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 


The Moratorium 


This brings us to a consideration 
of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
In the commissioners’ original text 
it was provided that there should 
be a moratorium on the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts until July 1, 
1948. After that date, the Sher- 
man Act was to apply to the in- 
surance business, but certain 
enumerated cooperative efforts, set 
forth in section 4-b of the com- 
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missioners’ proposal, were to be ex- 
empted therefrom. The first ex- 
emption applied to concerted action 
in the field of rate making and 
contemplated State supervision. In 
the bill finally adopted by Congress, 
the specific activities enumerated 
in the commissioners’ proposal were 
omitted and, in lieu thereof, Con- 
gress provided that the Sherman 
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Act, the Clayton Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act should 
all be applicable to the business of 
insurance “to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by the 
State law.” In short, a general pro- 
vision was substituted for the spe- 
cific language employed by the 
commissioners. 
Differing Opinions 

The exact meaning of the ex- 
pression, “to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by State 
law,” has been the subject of dis- 
cussion in the sub-committee. The 
debate in the United States Senate, 
following the report of the confer- 
ence committee, indicated differ- 
ences of opinion as to the effect of 
the language quoted. Some senators 
felt that this language gave those 


States which enacted legislation on. 


the subject the right to modify and 
even eliminate the applicability of 
the Sherman and Clayton and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Acts to the 
business of insurance depending 
upon the extent of the state legisla- 
tion enacted. Indeed, it was sug- 
gested that this language permitted 
the States to adopt ineffective legis- 
lation or, as on senator put it, ‘to 
go through the form of regulation 
merely in order to put insurance 
companies within that State on 
an island of safety from Congres- 
sional regulation.” It was argued 
that the States would not abuse 
the privilege thus conferred upon 
them and that if by any chance 
they did, Congress could imme- 
diatley pass additional corrective 
legislation. On the contrary, it was 
asserted that the legislation did 
not contemplate ineffective State 
regulation. This reasoning was 
based upon the premise that the 
word “regulated,” as used in the 
quoted language, had a very definite 
meaning and contemplated not 
mere permissive action uncontrolled 
by State authorities, but affirma- 
tive, effective regulation of the type 
described by the President in his 
letter of January 2,1945,to Senator 
Radcliffe and emphasized in the 
President’s memorandum made pub- 
lic at the time he signed the bill. 


State Regulation 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the South-East- 
ern Underwriters case confronted 
Congress, the State legislatures 
and the insurance commissioners 
with a problem—the task of pre- 
serving State regulation and at the 
same time not emasculating the 
Federal anti-trust laws. The final 


product does not go as far in some 
respects as the commissioners had 
hoped and goes farther in others, 
a situation which frequently occurs 
when compromises must be made. 
It is apparent, however, that a 
sincere effort was made to reconcile 
conflicting views as to the best 
manner of regulating the insurance 
business in the public interest. 


Committee's Position 


Insofar as this sub-committee is 
concerned, our position is clear. We 
believe in State regulation and this 
bill recognizes that principle. Un- 


* 


der this bill, effective State regula- 
tion is required if State regulation 
is to be preserved. The bill pre- 
sents a challenge to the States. We 
believe the States can meet that 
challenge. We restate the funda- 
mental principle to which we have 
consistently adhered, namely, that 
the States are under an obligation 
to provide effective State regula- 
tion. Those States whose statutes 
are deficient in that respect should 
immediately address themselves to 
the task of securing appropriate 
legislation designed to meet this 
new development. 
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JUVENILE Policies is outstanding in the 


Juvenile market today. 


Issued on the lives of children from 
ONE DAY to TEN YEARS of age. 


PAYOR BENEFITS. 


We accept brokerage and surplus 


business on Juvenile insurance. 


Full details concerning Berkshire 


Juvenile Policies will be gladly furnished 
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Incorporated 1851 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand or in banks................ $38,387,783.54 
Bonds: 
United States Govern- 
ment Obligations. . . . .$1,939,104,821.00 
State, County and 
eee 60,845,275.00 
Pc cadiveseess 271,880,886.00 
erapenth : 2,786,704,388.00 
Public Utility.......... 339,229,311.00 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous. ....... 70,120,079.00 
Pere 105,524,016.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed.......... 71,985,551.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate ........... 393,255,289.57 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes.......... 188,185,417.76 
Real Estate: 
Home Office........... $11,927,693.00 
Other Home Office 
Properties........... 1,066,244.78 
Foreclosed Properties under 35,976,144.08 
Contract of sale... ... 3,642,692.93 
Other Foreclosed 
ee 19,339,513.37 


Interest and Rents due and accrued........ 24,123,580.78 





Deferred and uncollected Premiums (net). . . 30,692,338.50 
SIN 66 nb dane oad c0sddN ese se cowers 1,428,447.51 
$3,570,738,940.74 





Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities valued 
at $47,866,889.00 are deposited with Government or State au- 
thorities as required by law. 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Insurance and Annuity Contracts: 
Computed at 3% interest $712,543,012.00 


Computed at 234% or 
lower interest........ 


$2,804,382,010.00 
2,091,838,998.00 


Present value of amounts not yet due on 








Supplementary Contracts. .............. 269,919,967.00 
Reserve for Dividends left with the 

CN i'n Saco VdvaRidienennstasabclen 164,120,985.30 
Dividends payable during 1945............ 36,070,951.00 
Premiums paid in advance..............++ 25,484,168.51 
Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 

Io ahs wy ea cht niet er da rica ated 4,200,000.00 
Reserve for other Insurance Liabilities. . . . . . 22,302,871.38 
Estimated amount due or accrued for Taxes. . 7,782,937.30 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ................. 5,617,727.97 

iio yg (AAT! | 5, . eee $3,339,881,618.46 
Surplus Funds held for general 

INS 5 Saedanenderevcessséoenss 230,857,322.28 

$3,570,738,940.74 





*This Reserve is held chiefly against the difference between Cana- 
dian currency Assets and Liabilities which are carried at par. 


A more complete report as of December 31, 1944, containing additional statistical and other information of interest about the 
Company, will be sent upon request. A list of bonds and preferred and guaranteed stocks owned by the Company is also avail- 
able. These booklets may be obtained by writing to the New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. This Company has always been mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement 
of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department, 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100“ Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


HE COMPANY will be one hundred years old on April 12, 
Toss. Since beginning business in 1845, it has paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries over $6,000,000,000. As it 
completes its first century, the Company has in force its 
geatest amount of life insurance. 

Our centennial, while significant in the history of the 
Company, comes at an especially significant time in the 
history of the nation. The war, with the additional duties 
and responsibilities it imposes upon all of us, has been a 
primary influence affecting the Company as an institu- 
tion and also the officers, agents and employees indi- 
vidually. More than 1,970 members of the New York Life 
organization are now serving in the armed forces. Twenty- 
two have already lost their lives in the service of their 
country. 

Although there have been five wars during the 100 
years since 1845, the past century has been a period of 
geat development for the country. Through all those 
years, the New York Life has played its part in the 
nation’s social and economic growth. As the Company 
emerges from its first century, it reaffirms its faith in the 
stability of our fundamental American institutions. 

Foremost of these institutions is the family. With it 
goes the family’s freedom to participate in the nation’s 
progress towards a better civilization, and the right to 
protect the fruits of hard work and perseverance. In 
America and Canada, where we live, this freedom to 
participate, and the right to protect, is assured by our 
representative form of government. It has enabled us to 
attain our present high standards of living and family 
security. But while our form of government can assure 
this freedom of opportunity, it is the responsibility of the 
individual family to avail itself of that opportunity by 
constant effort and savings. Freedom of opportunity and 
individual effort must be inseparable if we wish to main- 
tain security and insure progress. Under the circum- 
stances, it is natural that life insurance as an institution 
should have had such a remarkable development and 
should have become so increasingly important during the 
past one hundred years. 

Through life insurance, New York Life policyholders 
erect the fortifications of security for their families and 
for themselves. But not only do the funds of this Com- 


pany improve and protect the financial position of the 
individual family; they are at the same time acting in the 
service of the country as a whole. Before life insurance 
funds go back from the Company to policyholders or 
beneficiaries in accordance with the terms of the policy 
contracts, those funds become available for employment 
in the economic life of the people in the form of invest- 
ments or loans. In normal years they help finance the 
pursuits of peace. In war years they help in winning the 
war. Indeed, over 54 per cent of all the Company’s assets 
are now invested in United States Government securities 
helping to finance the war. 

The growth and development of the Company during 
the past half-century are illustrated by these interesting 
comparisons: 


Payments to 1894 1919 1944 
olicyholders 
and Benefi- 
Ciaries....... $15,665,003 $116,174,621 $182,029,816 


Number of 
Policies Out- 


standing..... 277,600 1,456,194 3,292,584 
Insurance in 

a $813,294,160 $3,127,920,086 $7,644,703,430 
RM. oc. ciedens $162,011,770  $961,022,120 $3,570,738,940 


Throughout the years, the Company has recognized 
that the confidence of its policyholders must be based on 
a strong foundation of security. Prior to 1899 the Com- 
pany assumed that it would earn in excess of 4 per cent on 
highest grade investments and it had been using a 4 
per cent interest factor for life insurance premium calcu- 
lations. However, in 1899, in view of decreased invest- 
ment yields, the Company adopted a 3 per cent rate for 
new policies. This change added to an important element 
of safety behind the Company’s future contracts. During 
the past year, because of the still lower yields which now 
prevail, the Company has again strengthened its reserve 
basis by changing its interest rate assumption for new 
policies from 3 per cent to 24 per cent. 

As we come to the end of our first century, we look 
back on a long life of service to the greatest of American 
institutions, the family. And as we enter our second cen- 
tury, we look forward to the opportunity in the years to 
come of even greater service to the family and the nation. 


(have, 


President 
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AST month the question of in- 
[ creasing the limits of savings 
bank life insurance purchases 
in New York got a thorough airing. 
A bill would have made it possible 
for any one person to purchase 
$7,500 instead of $3,000 of such 
insurance. As might have been 
anticipated, opposition developed 
strongly from the life underwriters 
and from company associations. 
The bill failed of passage. 

One curious error emerged from 
all the pother. Even the under- 
writers’ associations fell for it in 
some cases, as did others of those 
who opposed the measure. This was 
the contention of ill-informed oppo- 
nents to the bill that savings bank 
life insurance in New York is not 
subject by law to examination by 
the Empire State insurance depart- 
ment. Making sure of its facts, 
The Spectator is glad to correct the 
misapprehension. While it is tech- 
nically true that the insurance law 
of New York does not itself provide 
for departmental examination of 
savings bank life insurance, here is 
what happens—Section 277A of the 
New York banking laws of 1942 
contains Chapter 434 which deals 
with savings bank life insurance. 
That section of the banking law 
stipulates that Article 3 of the 
State insurance law shall apply to 
savings bank life insurance. Ar- 


LIFE INSURANC) 


ticle 3 of the insurance law contains 
Section 28 which makes mandatory 
examination by the insurance de- 
partment every three years at least. 
Thus, savings bank life insurance 
in New York is subject to super- 
vision of the State insurance de- 
partment. In fact, the department 
has regularly been examining sav- 
ings bank life insurance in the 
State under this statutory mandate. 


Associations 


In the middle of March, the Life 
Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York held its annual 
sales congress at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City. Some- 
what depleted as to attendance by 
reason of war conditions, it still 
was a colorful and important gath- 
ering, under the chairmanship of 
John H. Evans of the Home Life 
of N. Y. Closing both the morning 
and the afternoon sessions was 
B. N. Woodson, who recently was 
promoted to be executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Life. 

Among the speakers were Kath- 
ryn Dougherty of New York Life; 
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Above is shown President Lewis W. Douglas of Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York receiving, on behalf of his company, the first 
citation by the American Red Cross for being the first corporation and 
employee group in New York City to be credited with 100 per cent 


participation. 


chairman of the Red Cross Manhattan committee. 


Making the presentation is Mrs. Douglas who is vice- 


The ceremony is 


witnessed by Julian Myrick, second vice-president; John Kelly, assistant 

pees counsel; Mrs. A. M. Motheral, assistant actuary; L. H. Great- 

ead, accounting department, and E. C. Christner, staff assistant, 
Mutual Life Association. 
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Schuyler Livingston of Union Ce 
tral; Thomas R. Nagle of Hon 
Life of New York; David D. Sq 
nick of Metropolitan Life; Selby |, 
Turner of New England Mutua): 
S. F. Weill of John Hancock My. 
tual; and Leon Gilbert Simon ¢ 
Equitable Society. Readers of Ty 
Spectator have come to look fo. 
ward to the article which ¥& 
Simon writes for each issue. Th 
comments of Mr. Weill and yr 
Selnick before the sales congres 
are given in full in these pages, 

Important to the National Asy. 
ciation of Life Underwriters an 
to agents all over the country wa 
the meeting of trustees which the 
NALU staged on March 16 and Ii 
in New York City. This gathering 
fully reported in this issue, took 
the place of the customary midyear 
meeting which was cancelled ip 
view of wartime circumstances, )\ 
election of officers was held at th 
trustees’ conclave, but a new ve: 
erans committee of the NALU wa 
among the moves projected. Dei- 
sion on the annual meeting nex 
Fall was that this too should k 
cancelled, but the trustees (they 
have full emergency powers unde 
the fiat of the Chicago convention 
in 1942) will meet in Chicago for 
the transaction of business in plac 
of the regular annual sessions of 
the entire membership. 


Progress 


Preliminary reports by the Ir 
stitute of Life Insurance indicate 
that American families received a 
average of $6,798,000 a day from 
the life insurance companies las 
year. Aggregate benefits in 1% 
were about $2,500,000,000. 

Death benefits paid in 1944 were 
$1,204,718,000, up 10 per cent over 
the previous year and 19 per cell 
over the pre-war 1941 figure. Sint 
1941 total life insurance owned by 
American families has increase 
19 per cent, so that the ratio « 
death benefits to insurance in fort 
was about the same last year as” 
1941. 

Direct payments to living polit 
holders, exclusive of calls for polit’ 
cash surrender values, amounted 
$1,047,228,000 in 1944, a new high 
point in the history of the busine 
Last year’s total was 7 per ces 
greater than that for the previo 
year and 10 per cent above 1% 
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Payments of matured endowment 
policies topped a third of a billion 
for the first time at $354,644,000, 
up 11 per cent over 1943 and 36 
per cent over 1941. Annuity pay- 
ments totaled $175,536,000, up 5 per 
cent over 1943 and 12 per cent over 
1941. Dividends to policyholders in 
1944 totaled $431,114,000. 

Calls for policy cash surrender 
values, $229,311,000 in the past 
year, were 21 per cent under 1943 
and less than half the 1941 total. 

To be noted in the record of 
private life insurance during 1944 
is the fact that the companies paid 
$94,830,000 in death claims on 
policies owned by members of the 
country’s armed forces. This brings 
to $160,740,000 to total paid on 
such claims since the start of the 
war. The number of service men’s 
claims in 1944 was 90,000 and the 
claims and payments are, of course, 
in addition to government pay- 
ments under the National Service 
Life Insurance setup. 


Discrimination 

All over the country, the move to 
amend State insurance laws with 
respect to taxation of premiums is 
progressing. Impetus was. the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision that insurance is commerce 
and the new Federal moratorium 











E. L. Chambers, of Guarantee 
Mutual Life Company at Omaha, 
wearing the hat he won as the re- 
sult of a production campaign bet 
with A. B. Olson, vice-president. 





law which President Roosevelt 
signed. 

In Oklahoma, a 4 per cent gross 
premium tax on all insurance com- 
panies became law, although valid- 
ity of that statute may be suc- 
cessfully challenged. Michigan is 
revising its insurance code. Cali- 
fornia is following the same line 
and the States in general are seek- 
ing to bring their laws into line 
with the Federal moratorium mea- 
sure. 

Meanwhile, some of the com- 
panies directly affected by local 
conditions are striving for a more 
equitable tax situation. In New- 
ark, the Prudential protested that 
city and State taxes are out of rea- 
son, and the suggestion was even 
made that the company might be 
forced to move its home office in 
order that its competitive efforts in 
the field might not be too hampered 
by the financially bad effect of high 
local levies. 

Apropos of New Jersey, W. Har- 
old Bittel, who has been chief assis- 
tant actuary of the insurance de- 
partment in the Garden State, was 
made actuary to succeed to the post 
vacated when A. N. Guertin became 
actuary of the American Life Con- 
vention as noted in The Spectator 
at the time. 


Mutualization 


Interesting note was the fact that 
the Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago plans to mutualize. 
The company was formed by Board 
Chairman Isaac Miller Hamilton in 
1900 and the present plan intends 
that the company shall gradually 
become mutual in format through 
purchase by it of the outstanding 
capital stock over a period of years, 
with a protective provision that 
payment for the stock shall not be 
made in any year when it might 
reduce the excess security for 
policyholders below a certain per- 
centage of policy reserves. Chair- 
man Hamilton is the sole surviving 
founder of the American Life Con- 
vention. 

The mutualization plan of the 
Federal Life, of which L. D. Cav- 
anaugh is president, has been ap- 
proved by the directors and by the 
Illinois insurance department. It 
was first reported in our previous 
issue. 


When all the requirements of the 
Illinois statutes have been fulfilled, 
the plan then will be adopted but 
it will not become effective until 
such time as the entire stock has 
been purchased by the company in 
accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of the plan. Thereafter the 
company will belong to the policy- 
holders and will be known as the 
Federal Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

On the agency side, a bit of news 
emanated from Chicago last month 
that was specially interesting to 
members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. This 
was the appointment of Louis Behr 
as general agent there for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York. 

Mr. Behr has consistently quali- 
fied for the NALU Million Dollar 
Round Table and has been an ac- 
tive figure at its meetings. On four 
occasions, he led the entire field 
force of the Equitable in produc- 
tion, and has personally placed $25,- 
000,000 of life insurance with the 
Equitable during the fifteen years 
he has represented the company. 


Company Notes 


As the month began, the new of- 
ficers of Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Hartford 
were in their posts. Announce-. 
ment of the changes was in The 
Spectator for March. James Lee 
Loomis, who has been president of 
the company since 1926 became 
chairman of the board and Peter 








DR. E. V. HIGGINS 





New assistant medical director of 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, N. Y. 
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McGregor Fraser, vice-president 
since 1930, became president. 
Chairman Loomis needs no ex- 
planatory statements as to his 
career, nor, for that matter, does 
President Fraser who was long 
one of the best known general 
agents in the country and who was 
president of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York in 
1926. In addition to his many 
company activities, Mr. Fraser is 
a trustee of the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Expenditure Council and is a 
United States trustee of the Neth- 
erlands Insurance Company. In 
addition, he is on the boards of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company, Phoenix Fire and Con- 
necticut Fire, and the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank. 

The United States Life Insur- 
ance Company at New York cele- 
brated its ninety-fifth anniversary, 
having started business on March 
4, 1850. It is the tenth oldest life 
insurance company in America 
and is third oldest of all existing 
companies which were incorpor- 
ated in New York. 

Following the merger in 1935 
of the Brooklyn National Life with 
the United States Life, Mansfield 
Freeman became president in 1941, 
going to that position from the 
presidency of the Asia Life. In 
addition to its operations within 
continental United States, the 
company has offices in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Canal Zone and 
Colombia in South America. 

Assets of the United States Life 
increased 17.5 per cent in 1944 
over 1943 and insurance in force 
is now $123,113,980. A recent ap- 
pointment by the company is that 
of Dr. Eugene V. Higgins to be 
assistant medical director. He is 
a graduate of Seton Hall College 
and of Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia and was on the 
medical and surgical staffs of Jef- 
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Shown above are Boy Scout leaders from 10 Latin American coun- 

tries who recently visited the home office of the Aetna Life Affiliated 

Companies at Hartford on a good will tour of this country under the 

auspices of the Boy Scouts of America and the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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ferson Hospital. Dr. J. Albert 
Avrach is vice-president and med- 
ical director of the company. 

The Shenandoah Life Insurance 
Company of Roanoke, Va., elected 
Henry E. Thomas as first vice- 
president and Richard M. Moore 
as vice-president. The former has 
been with the company since 1927 
and has been vice-president since 
1938. 

Mr. Moore has been with the 
company since 1930 when he join- 
ed the home office agency. In 1934 
he transferred to the group di- 
vision and was in charge of the 
office at Washington, D. C. He was 
appointed assistant vice-president 
in 1941 and has been in that post 
until his election as vice-president. 

The Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, following the 
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death of the late Herman A. Bebh- 
rens, elected Roy Tuchbreiter as 
president both of that company 
and of the Continental Casualty. 
Rollin M. Clark became vice-presi- 
dent of Continental Assurance and 
Howard C. Reeder was made sec- 
ond vice-president. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford has made Ollie 
H. Jessie assistant superintendent 
of agencies following his return 
to the company after two years 
duty as a Major in the Army. He 
had been an assistant secretary in 
the accident and liability depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life. Mr. Jes- 
sie joined the Aetna Life in 1925 
and after attending the accident 
and health school at the home of- 
fice, he was assigned to the Rich- 
mond office as a special agent for 
these lines. He was subsequently 
promoted to. superintendent of 
this department in Richmond. In 
1930 he was called to the home of- 
fice accident department and in 
1931 was named a superintendent 
of this department. He was elected 
an assistant secretary of the ac- 
cident and liability department in 
1939. 

The American National Insur- 
ance Company of Galveston has 
made R. A. Furbush director of 
industrial agencies effective April 
1. He will supervise the com 
pany’s 110 industrial agencies 
which operate in 32 States. W.L 
Moody, Jr., is president of the 
American National. 
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Mr. Furbush is a native of 
Salem, Mass., who has been in life 
insurance selling since his gradua- 
tion from Middlebury and Dart- 
mouth colleges. His insurance 
career began in 1930 with the 
John Hancock where he com- 
menced working as an agent on a 
lebit. Later, he was promoted to 
assistant manager, and then to 
manager in the John Hancock 
Oakland No. 2 district agency. 

In 1939 Mr. Furbush was made 
director of industrial agencies on 
the Pacific Coast, which position 
he held at the time he made his 
connection with the American Na- 
tional. 


CLU Studies 


Hundreds of men in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, scattered 
all over the world, are undertaking 
studies for a career as professional 
life underwriters through the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

Some have already earned their 
designation college officials declare. 
Most had been registered as ap- 
proved candidates before entry into 
war service and are now attempt- 
ing to complete the program of 
study and examinations which had 
been interrupted. But a substan- 


‘tial number, growing rather rapid- 








J. M. Hughes who was recently 
made comptroller of Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of N. Y. 








OPENING 
AVAILABLE 


We have an opening for 
experienced agents. We are 
a moderate sized progressive 
Life Insurance Company 
with a unique sales appeal 
and a complete line of par- 
ticipating policies (including 


juveniles). 


Home Office leads and as- 


sistance are available. 


Let us show you how to 
increase your commission 


earnings. Write today to 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

















ly, are former life underwriters 
who had never previously shown 
any interest in the C.L.U. program. 
College authorities report one 
C.L.U. study group, consisting ex- 
clusively of sixteen navy men, is in 
operation. It is located at the U. S. 
Naval Training Center at Farragut, 
Idaho. The members thereof come 
from nine different states. Four- 
teen of them had previously been 
in life insurance, representing ten 
different life insurance companies. 
For most persons, however, a regu- 
larly organized study group is out 
of the question. Generally each 
person is working “on his own” 
and subject to all the handicaps 
which that plan of study entails. 
Trustees and officers of the 
American College have sought to 
help ambitious underwriters now in 
the armed forces in a variety of 
ways, but particularly (1) by pro- 
viding to a C.L.U. candidate with 
the compliments of the College the 
C.L.U. Study Supplement for any 
part or parts on which he is still 
working and for which he has not 
passed the appropriate examina- 
tions; (2) effecting special ar- 
rangements for examination super- 
vision, where that can be done on a 
practical basis at the time of the 
regular series but at a foreign lo- 
cation or on board ship; and (3) 
preparing a series of four “re- 
fresher monographs, each dealing 
with significant developments of 
the war period in one of the four 
major fields of subject matter cov- 
ered by the C.L.U. program. Thus, 
there will be a volume on life in- 
surance; one on economic, govern- 


ment and social problems; one on 
law, trusts and taxes; and one on 
finance. 

Each of these volumes has been 
written on the background of the 
text material covered in the specific 
part of the C.L.U. program to 
which it pertains. Copies of the 
booklets will be available to others 
at a nominal charge, the officials of 
the college announce. 


Business Report 


New life insurance for February 
was 4 per cent more than for Feb- 
ruary of last year, according to the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. For the first two months 
of this year the total was 2.6 per 
cent less than for the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

The statement aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not includ- 
ing revivals or increases—of thirty- 
nine United States companies hav- 
ing 80 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

The new business of the thirty- 
nine companies was $739,162,000 
for February, against $710,746,000 
for February of last year—an in- 
crease of 4 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance was $555,820,000. 











is the way one leading insurance 
broker describes the cooperation 
and service which the USLife rend- 
ers to field men. “Prospects today 
demand speedy, efficient service, 
and your capable Home Office 
is certainly tops in both respects”, 
was his comment. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Member of the New York Bar 








RIGHT TO COMMISSIONS 


UST a policy be accepted by the insured before 
M the broker earns his commissions? This ques- 
tion has been answered recently (Friedman vs. 
National Bulk Carriers Inc. U. S. District Court, 
Southern Dist. N. Y.; Decided Jan. 22, 1945) in a case 
wherein it appeared that the broker entered into an 
agreement with a corporation whereby the broker 
undertook to obtain an insurance policy upon the life 
of the corporation’s president. The broker subsequent- 
ly obtained the policy and the corporation refused to 
accept it. The broker then sued for the commissions 
of which he was deprived by the corporation’s refusal 
to accept the policy. The defendant corporation moved 
for summary judgment but the court stated that a 
triable issue of fact existed and inferred that the 
plaintiff could recover if there was an agreement to 
accept the insurance when the broker obtained it. 
* * * 


AGENT’S AUTHORITY 


HE authority of a soliciting agent to waive policy 

conditions and forfeitures has been judicially con- 

sidered on many occasions with varying results. 
The prime factor in every determination has been the 
apparent authority with which the agent has been 
clothed by his principal despite any restrictions which 
may have been secretly imposed upon his actual author- 
ity. 

The defense interposed in the trial of the case of 
Moore vs. The Pilot Insurance Company (South Caro- 
lina Supreme Court: Decided Jan. 5, 1945) was that 
its agent who was involved in the transaction out of 
which the suit arose, had only soliciting authority 
and could not waive policy conditions on the insurer’s 
behalf. The assured requested of the agent the forms 
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whereby claim could be made for total and permanent 
disability. The agent promised the assured that he 
would be provided with the necessary forms. The 
assured did nothing further relying upon the agent’s 
assurance that he would take care of the matter. Two 
months later upon inquiry by the insured the agent 
advised that nothing could be done because of lapse 
for failure to pay the premium for the preceding 
month. 

The court ruled in favor of the assured’s represen- 
tative because the testimony revealed that the agent 
had previously arranged for a reinstatement of the 
insurance and had also witnessed all the insured’s 
applications for loans on the policy. Such activity on 
the part of the agent was held to be inconsistent with 
the insurer’s claims that the Agent’s authority was 
restricted to solicitation only. 


* * *& 


ELECTION IS BINDING 


N the case of the First National Bank of Kansas City 

vs. The Travelers Insurance Company (U. S. Dis- 

trict Court, Missouri: Decided Nov. 21, 1944) liti- 
gation revolved around the “non-forfeiture privileges 
clause,” which provided that if a premium was not 
paid when due, the insurance would continue from the 
due date for a term specified in a table annexed to 
the policy. 

The policy further provided that instead of the term 
insurance, the assured could by written request to the 
Company within 3 months after default, elect to have 
paid up insurance or upon surrender of the policy the 
cash value would be remitted to him. The insured on 
December 2, 1942, requested the Company to consider 
the policy paid up for the amount applicable thereunder 
which was $2,865. The premium due on December 3, 
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1942, had not been paid. The assured died within 
three months after making his election. 

Plaintiff contended that it was entitled to the face 
ymount of the policy, rather than the reduced amount, 
jecause the insured died within three months of his 
dection to have the policy considered paid-up. The 
eurt ruled in favor of the insurer, holding that if the 
ipsured had done nothing, the insurance would be con- 
sidered term coverage entitling the beneficiary to the 
full face amount of the policy, but since an election 
was made, the insurer was obligated to comply with 
the insured’s request. 


* * 


EFFECT OF INSANITY ON ASSIGNMENT 


HE legal acts of an incompetent are always sub- 
ice to avoidance. The case of Federal National 

Bank of Shawnee vs. New York Life Insurance 
Company (U. S. District Court, Oklahoma: Decided 
Nov. 11, 1944) was one in which the plaintiff, guardian 
of an incompetent insured’s wife, successfully set aside 
an assignment, of the proceeds of an insurance policy, 
which its ward’s husband had made to a designing in- 
dividual with a criminal record. The plaintiff proved 
that both the insured and the beneficiary were wholly 
without understanding. Suit was instituted against 
the insurer which had paid the proceeds of the policy 
upon the death of the insured, to the assignee. 





The court which decided against the Company said 
that an insurer is in effect a trustee and owed a duty 
to the beneficiary. The court further stated that the 
insurer should have investigated when it was in receipt 


of an assignment executed in favor of a perfect - 


stranger and since the true facts could have been dis- 


covered upon the exercise of the slightest diligence, 
the Company was required to pay the amount of the 


policy once again. 
* i * 


SUICIDE OR ACCIDENT 


ITIGATION involving the double indemnity fea- 
4 ture of a policy most often arises where there is 
any kind of probability wpich would support a sui- 
cide theory. In a recently decided case (Oubre vs. Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., Louisiana Court of Appeal; 
Decided February 26, 1945), it appeared that the as- 
sured fell or jumped from a twelfth floor window of an 
office building. The insured was a bookkeeper who had 
been discovered to be short in his accounts. Restitution 
had been promised by the insured and he was about 
to sign papers turning over to his employer all of his 
property. Immediately preceding the accident or sui- 
cide as the company claimed, the insured was leaning 
against a window sill and the window behind him was 
open. An attorney beckoned to the insured to sign 
the papers which had been drawn and almost simul- 
taneously someone cried that the insured had fallen 
out the window. 

It was shown upon the trial of the action that the 
employer definitely had no intentions of prosecuting 
the insured on account of the latter’s defaults. 

The court ruled in favor of the beneficiary and 
awarded judgment of double the face amount of the 
policy on the grounds that the company had not elimi- 
nated every reasonable hypothesis other than suicide. 
It was said that a sudden attack of dizziness could 
have caused the assured to lose his balance. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


Metropolitan Paid Out 
$4,901 Per Minute 


According to data in its annual 
financial statement as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
paid out $4,901 per minute to pol- 
icyholders during each business 
day of last year. 

The amount of paid-for life in- 
surance issued by the company in 
1944 was $2,064,042,459 which 
brought the total in force above the 
30 billion-dollar mark for the first 
time to stand at $30,696,750,125. 
This was in addition to accident 
and health insurance in force in 
the company providing a principal 
sum benefit of $1,714,599,892 and 
weekly indemnity of $33,568,850.” 

On the benefits side, the com- 
pany paid to policyholders during 
the year more than a half-billion 
dollars, a total of $592,034,726. 
These payments were made at an 
average rate of $4,901 a minute of 
each business day. Industrial pol- 
icyholders received the largest 
share, or 24714 million dollars; or- 
dinary policyholders, 23314 mil- 
lion; while the balance went to 
group and accident and health pol- 
icyholders. 

The company’s assets, which are 
held for the benefit of policy- 
holders, increased by $531,647,020, 
to stand at $6,995,450,571 at the 
year’s end. The greater part of 
the gain in assets was applied to 
increase the statutory policy re- 
serves to $5,923,550,603, the spe- 
cial surplus funds to $15,760,000, 
and the unassigned funds to $427,- 
657,791. In addition, a total of 
$114,154,637 was reserved for divi- 
dends payable in 1945. Including 
this declaration, the company will 
have paid to policyholders as divi- 
dends a total of more than two bil- 
lion dollars. 

The company’s bond holdings 
amounted to $4,986,375,988, of 
which $3,066,445,698, or 44 per 
cent of the total assets, were se- 
curities of the United States and 
Canadian governments. During 
the year the Metropolitan in- 
creased its investment in the se- 
curities of these countries by 
$713,070,098. 

Other high lights of the com- 
pany’s annual statement were: 

Of the 2 billion-odd life insur- 
ance issued during the year $1,- 
219,806,335 was ordinary; $644,- 
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057,754, industrial; and $200,178,- 
870 group. This brought the vari- 
ous totals in force to $15,121,801,- 
809 ordinary; $8,985,797,708 in- 
dustrial; $6,589,150,608 group. The 
company’s gain in outstanding in- 
surance was more than 11% billion 
dollars, and the number of policy- 
holders increased to 31,000,000. 

As an indication of the improved 
economic situation, policy loans 
and cash surrenders showed a de- 
crease, and the company’s lapse 
rate was the lowest on record. 

As an index of the mortality 
among Metropolitan policyholders 
during the third full year of war, 
with deaths from enemy action ex- 
cluded, the death rate among the 
millions of policyholders was 
slightly lower than in 1943, and 
about the same as that of 1942, 
which was a record year for low 
mortality. Even including battle 
deaths, which resulted in claim 
payments of nearly $15,000,000 in 
1944, the mortality rate was more 
favorable than that of any year 
prior to 1938. 


Canada Life Reports 


Major Advances 


The Canada Life Assurance 
Company of Toronto, of which S. 
C. McEvenue is general manager, 
indicated major advances in its 
annual financial statement as of 
December 31 last. 

New policies issued and paid to- 
talled 88.9 millions including addi- 
tions and revivals but excluding 
dividend additions and annuities. 
New retirement income bonds is- 
sued and paid, including additions 
and revivals, guaranteed total ma- 
turity benefits of 8.4 millions. 

These figures represented 16,293 
life policies; 1680 annuity con- 
tracts; and 4738 group certificates ; 
an average of 75 per working day. 

Net new annual premium income 
amounted to 1.94 millions and sin- 
gle premiums totalled 2.62 mil- 
lions. 

Insurance in force was increased 
to 887.7 millions in 1944. Matur- 
ity benefits under retirement in- 
come bonds not yet matured 
reached 84.8 millions, while the re- 
serve value of immediate and 
vested annuity contracts (provid- 
ing for payments to annuitants of 
3.7 millions annually) was 32.9 
millions. 


Mr. McEvenue reported that 
these figures represented 237,507 
life policies; 20,977 annuity con. 
tracts and 111,688 group certifi. 
cates. 

Since 1941 a reduction in unit 
operation costs of 11.5% had been 
achieved. 

Announcing that the net rate of 
interest earned by the company in 
1944 was 4.17% compared with 
4.02% in 1943, Mr. McEvenue 
pointed out that the explanation 
for this increase at a time when 
the company is investing millions 
of dollars in government war 
bond issues at low rates, lies 
mainly in unusually high farm 
mortgage repayments. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


War Death Claims 


On policyholder deaths due to 
war, 383 claims for $991,210 were 
paid last year by Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Mass., according to 
President Alexander T. Maclean. 

These represent 514% of total 
death claims paid during the year, 
compared with 414% the previous 
year. In addition, $279,028 was 
paid on 53 members of the armed 
forces whose deaths occurred from 
non-service accidents, natural 
causes, etc. At the end of 1944, 
the company was awaiting receipt 
of claim papers covering deaths re 
ported among members of the 
armed forces, the amount involved 
being $359,000. 

The 269 deaths from enemy ac- 
tion, five times the number in the 
previous year, indicate the rapid 
increase in the number of Ameri- 
cans at battlefronts. 

Mr. Maclean said that during the 
present war, Massachusetts Mutual 
has paid in excess of $2,500,000 on 
account of war casualties and 
other deaths of members of our 
armed forces, or nearly five times 
the $525,746 World War I death 
claims paid to the end of 1918, 
which included members of the 
Red Cross, Y.M.C.A. and other wat 
work associations. 

Total payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries last year amount 
ed to $44,196,320, an increase of 
$321,669 over the previous year. 
Policyholders received $24,319,494 
from matured endowments, annu- 
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ities, dividends, cash values, and 
disability benefits. Beneficiaries 
received $19,876,826 in death bene- 
fits. 

Mr. Maclean reported satisfac- 
tory gains in all departments. New 
life insurance delivered under 
28,024 policies amounted to $148,- 
871,260, an increase of $11,135,145 
over 1943. Life insurance in force 
is now $2,197,894,211, represented 
by 557,414 policies, an increase of 
$79,862,752 for the year. 

Annuities purchased will provide 
annual incomes in excess of $1,- 
238,000. There are now in force 
13,417 annuity policies paying $3,- 
825,000 annually and 24,366 con- 
tracts under which annual incomes 
in excess of $13,900,000 will be 
paid, beginning at future dates. 

Total admitted assets of $931,- 
584,813 show a gain of $68,183,- 
342 for the year. The surplus (un- 
assigned funds) of $37,905,397 
represents an increase of $6,020,- 
681 for the year. 


Lincoln National 


Did Fine Work 


Figures from the annual report 
of Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
for the year 1944 show substantial 
gains, it has been announced by 
A. J. McAndless, president. In- 
creases in business in force, assets, 
surplus funds, and new business 
were the greatest in the company’s 
history. 

Insurance in force at the close 
of 1944 stood at $1,662,820,982, a 
gain during the year of more than 
$237,000,000. 

Admitted assets increased dur- 
ing the year by $24,916,090 to a 
total of $241,652,736. This was 
the largest increase achieved by 
the company in a single year 
through the growth of the com- 
pany’s own business. 

The surplus to policyholders in- 
creased $3,030,935 during the year 
1944 and at the year end stood at 
$18,497,216. As of the year end, 
capital stood at $3,500,000 and un- 
assigned surplus at $14,997,216. 

New paid business for the year 
1944 amounted to $318,543,444, a 
= over the preceding year of 

o/ 

The company’s income the year 
1944 totalled $51,801,064 and ex- 
ceeded disbursements by $24,- 
215,460. 

During the year 1944 the com- 
pany increased its holdings of 
United States government bonds 
by $15,410,976, which was equiva- 


lent to 62% of its total increase in 
assets during the year. Holdings 
of such bonds now total $76,868,- 
983 and compose 32% of assets. 
This is equal to 63% of the com- 
pany’s total investment in bonds 
and stocks. 

Real estate mortgages owned in- 
creased during the year by more 
than $6,641,249 to reach a total of 
$85,364,862 at the year end. Of 
this amount, $57,043,179 are Fed- 
eral Housing Authority loans. 

Real estate owned, other than 
the home office building and real 
estate sold under contract, 
amounted to only two-tenths of 1% 
of the company’s assets. 


New England Mutual 
Hung Up Records 


The greatest gain in insurance 
in force and the largest increase in 
surplus funds ever recorded by it 
in a single year were reported for 
1944 by the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton. President of the company is 
George Willard Smith. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that the 
$170,000,000 of new life insurance 
purchased was 27% more than in 
1943 and the largest amount in 
company history. By contrast, in- 
surance lapsed, surrendered and 
decreased was only 1.5% of the 
mean amount in force, and an all- 
time low. 

“Insurance in force now amounts 
to 1 billion, 900 million dollars of 
protection on nearly half a million 
policies,’ Mr. Smith said. “The 
net gain during the year was 118 
millions, making the total now in 
force four times greater than it 
was 25 years ago, at the end of 
1919. 

“Assets of $690,000,000 have 
more than doubled in the past ten 
years and are $63,000,000 more 
than last year. Of the company 
liabilities of $648,000,000, 94.4% 
are made up of policyholders’ re- 
serves and funds left on deposit, 
and dividends set aside for 1945 
distribution. 

Earnings and savings of $14,- 
172,000 from the operations of the 
company permitted $3,973,000 to 
be added to unassigned surplus 
after setting aside $10,200,000 for 
1945 dividends. Special surplus 
funds for security fluctuation and 
mortgage and real estate stabiliza- 
tion were also increased from 
$8,000,000 to $12,000,000, bringing 
total surplus to $42,000,000 a gain 
of practically $8,000,000. That in- 
crease in special reserves was de- 





R t; 
END 


In January, 1926, the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines 
issued a $4,000 policy, with perma- 
nent disability clause, to a 45-year- 
old farmer. The insured man was 
in perfect health. 


Four years later, he suffered a 
heartstroke which, while it did not 
preclude all work, made it neces- 
sary for him to reduce his activi- 
ties. Two years thereafter his con- 
dition had become so serious he 
was permanently incapacitated. 


For 12 years and 8 months the 
Bankers Life Company sent the in- 
sured man a check for $40 each 
and every month; a total thus paid 
of $6,080. 


In January, 1945, the insured 
man died. The face value of the 
policy, $4,000, was paid to his 
widow—the beneficiary thereunder. 


Here is the full record of the 
case: 
INVESTMENT 
7 annual premiums paid.... $1,236.76 


RETURNS 
12 annual premiums waived. $1,935.04 


Dividends paid ..........- 370.80 
Disability income payments 6,080.00 


Death benefit .......-.---- 4,000.00 
Total setmihe .. <0. vee: $12,385.84 


Less total investment. .... 1,236.76 


Excess over investment. .$11,149.08 


Percentage of gain over in- 
CONE 6c e0.csevonens 801% 


On the day upon which he took 
out that life insurance policy, the 
insured man had fulfilled the 


words of the poet: 


“O’er the ruins of home, o’er my 
heart's desolation, 

For death's dark encounter I 
make preparation.” 


Banke mien 
the Double Duty Dollan / Company 
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rived from non-recurring profits 
after the sale of securities and 
from appreciation in values of 
stocks and certain bonds which are 
required to be carried at their 
market prices on December 1, 
1944, 

At the end of the year, New En- 
gland Mutual owned $179,000,000 
of U. S. government bonds—26% 
of assets being thus employed. 
Public utility bonds represented 
20% of assets; railroads, 17%; 
and industrials 7%. The increase 
in U. S. government bond holdings 
during 1944 was more than double 
the amount of premiums received 
on new life and annuity policies is- 
sued. 


National L& A 


Made Big Gains 


Gaining $133,000,000 in life in- 
surance in force during 1944, the 
National Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Nashville, Tenn., 
closed the year with more than a 
billion and a quarter of life insur- 
ance in force, Edwin W. Craig, 
president of the company, reported 
to stockholders. The exact figure 
on total life insurance is $1,261,- 


199,970 as of December 31, he 
said. 

At the same time the company’s 
assets increased more than $24,- 
000,000 to a new total of $155,764,- 
924.27, an increase of 18.5%. 

All of the directors of the com- 
pany were reelected by the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting, and 
the directors elected Norman M. 
Hughes, associate actuary of the 
company since 1938, as actuary. 
W. H. McBride, formerly vice- 
president and actuary, will con- 
tinue as vice-president. 

Into government financing, the 
company has placed $26,000,000 by 
the purchase of government bonds, 
and into government housing, the 
company has invested $18,000,000 
in government-guaranteed mort- 
gage loans. 

The company’s war claims dur- 
ing 1944, that is, death claims re- 
sulting from the war, amounted to 
$913,518. This compared with 
similar payments of $323,985 the 
previous year and with $138,824 in 
1942. During the month of Janu- 
ary, 1945, war claims amounted to 
$112,642, which rate, if continued, 
would approach a total of $1,500,- 
000 for this year. 

Last year the National Life & 
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Accident showed the most favor. 
able lapse record in its history, 
with an industrial lapse ratio that 
was 16% lower than in 1943. 

The company’s new actuary, 
N. M. Hughes, went to the National 
Life, in April, 1938, from Boston 
where he had been first the actuary 
and later vice-president and secre. 
tary of the Columbian Nationa! 
Life Insurance Company. Prior to 
that, he was assistant actuary for 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


a 2 
Connecticut Mutual 


Earned $13,740,250 


The annual report of President 
James Lee Loomis reveals substan- 
tial gains by the Connecticut Mv- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford in its operations during 
1944, 

Total income for the year was 
$83,630,849, which is 5.3% higher 
than for the previous year. Of 
this income, premiums were $48. 
659,609; income from investments, 
$19,350,293; net gain from sale or 
redemption of assets, $2,350,606, 
and policy proceeds and funds left 
with the company, $13,270,341. 

In. 1944 the Connecticut Mutual 
paid to beneficiaries, $15,430,646; 
to members (exclusive of divi- 
dends), $12,527,789; dividends to 
members, $5,734,335; addition to 
required reserves and to other 
funds held for members, $40,798, 
739; taxes, $1,807,957; operating 


expenses, $7,262,532; adjustment 
of book value of assets (net), 
$68,851. 


The total earnings of the com- 
pany were $13,740,250. Of this 
amount, $11,256,421 were gains 
from normal sources and $2,483,- 
829 were capital gains and losses. 
These earnings were allocated as 
follows: added to reserve for mort- 
gages, $459,570; added to reserves 
for non-amortizable bonds, $893,- 
857; added to reserves for retire 
ment benefits, $100,000; added to 
reserves for supplementary col- 
tracts not involving life contingen- 
cies, $2,500,000. Dividends dis- 
bursed and increase in reserve for 
1945 dividends, $6,671,485; added 
to surplus, $3,115,338. 

In 1944, the company issued 
22,961 policies for $108,374,318 for 
a gain of 5.6 per cent. The aver 
age policy written was for $4,720, 
and gain in insurance in force was 
$69,723,333 to make that total $1- 
295,559,265. Assets increased by 
$44,357,882 to reach a high of 
$542,427,700. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


N view of the criticism that has been directed 

against life insurance in Canada of late by irre- 
sponsible groups and individuals, any move taken to 
correct false impressions and give the public the real 
facts is a move in the right direction. A recent de- 
velopment in Toronto deserves mention at this time, 
for representatives of life insurance stood on the 
same platform with one of their critics and view- 
points on each side of the question were given. 

The forum, or debate, was held in Toronto’s Jesse 
Ketchum school. Defending the life insurance busi- 
ness were Graham A. Walker, a company branch 
manager; E. D. Gibb,:an insurance actuary; and 
J. C. Coburn, a group insurance representative. The 
critic was Edwin C. Guillet, Toronto teacher, author 
and noted for his extensive research work. 

Mr. Guillet contended that “generations of propa- 
ganda have created an impression that there can be 
no discussion of life insurance.” And, he said, na- 
tional publications have refused what he called 
“expose” articles written by him because of “life 
insurance advertising pressure.” He _ reiterated 
charges made recently by a prominent anti-insurance 
political party that insurance companies, mortgage 
companies and banks were connected by interlocking 
directorships; that insurance companies kept hidden 
competitors’ premium rates, and that rates could 
not be investigated by the purchaser; that in “150 
companies, of all policies taken out 90 per cent lapsed 
and only 10 per cent reached maturity or were paid”; 
that the cost of management of companies was too 
high; that nine Canadian companies have paid 42 
per cent profits over 20 years on an original invest- 
ment of $3,000,000; that agents were taking rebates 
contrary to law; and he advocated a state insurance 
scheme competitive with private life insurance. 

Mr. Walker, for the companies, stated that Mr. 
Guillet’s analysis was full of inaccuracies and he 
denied that rebates were taken by agents. He said 
that it is possible, through the medium of a publica- 
tion in Toronto, to get the comparative premium 
rates for all companies; and with regard to Mr. 
Guillet’s charge of excess profits Mr. Walker said 
that “one Canadian company paid out $570,000,000 
in 100 years, which was $90,000,000 more than it got 
from policyholders. Mr. Coburn, also in defense, 
stated that figures in one of the largest Canadian 
companies showed a lapse rate of 15 per cent, which 
he considered higher than normal. He said that com- 
panies did everything within their power to hold 
lapsation rates at the lowest level possible. 

In the preceding paragraphs, then, you have the 
gist of the debate as it was presented to the public. 
It must be admitted, we think, that the Press might 
have permitted the arguments for the defense to 
balance those of the critic. We do not think that 
Messrs. Walker, Gibb and Coburn would have limited 
their replies only to that outlined above. The point 
we would like to stress, however, is this: Here was 
arranged an amicable discussion of arguments for 
and against the existing setup of life insurance in 
Canada. If fault does exist, then such forums might 
help to bring them out and it goes without saying 
that life insurance, if it can see the wisdom of an 
honest critic’s research work, will be the first to take 
steps to put the results of such research work to the 
advantage of the policyholder. 





Each U. C. agent’s “‘best prospects” 
receive pre-approach material 
like this every month 


... from the home office 





Month after month, Union Central provides 
timely material to benefit agents and interest 
prospective Each _ mailing 
piece describes a situation vital to every man 
and woman with, responsibilities and prohlems 


policyholders. 


that insurance can solve. 


The best prospects of every U. C. agent re- 
ceive these goodwill builders direct from the 
home office. They carry the agent’s name and 
address. It’s part of the program for 1945 to 
cooperate with U. C. agents to the fullest ex- 
tent. Just one more reason why Union Central 
is thought of as “an agents’ company.” 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $500,000,000 in assets 
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Little Red School Key 


to Prospects 
at a 
school, ask the teacher to give you 
the names of all the children in her 


When you call country 


class and their fathers’ names. 
Have a township map with you. 
Then ask the teacher to show you 
on the map where each child lives. 

If the child lives in Section 12 
of the township, take your pencil 
and draw a line on the township 
map showing the approximate loca- 
tion of the farm and number it 1. 
Then on your list of names after 
that child’s name put the figure 
12-1, 

If the second child lives in Sec- 
tion 12, do the same thing with 
your map but number it 2; then 
back of the child’s name put 12-2. 

By doing that you’ll know what 
farmers in that section have chil- 
dren attending that school, how old 
these children are, whether they 
are boys or girls, and you know 
just where to locate the farm. 

Now you are ready to approach 
the farmer and talk to him about 
insurance on the life of the child. 
You may be even more interested 
in selling him insurance on his own 
life than you are on the life of the 
child, but at least you have some- 
thing specific to say to him to open 
up the conversation and he may 
want his child to have a policy.— 
E. N. Clough, agency director, 
Green Bay Branch, New York Life 
Insurance Company, in Nylic Re- 
view. 


Tips to Help You Push 
H & A Policies 


“Income from the health and ac- 
cident business in 1944 was more 
than $525,000,000 and will increase 
at an even greater rate in 1945. 
No other business can point to such 
a record gain. ... A man should 
be happy in his business or he 
should get out of it. After all he 
spends 50 per cent of his time in 
his business. A man’s home is his 
castle, but his business is his king- 
dom. . . . Each man should set a 
very definite goal and permit noth- 
ing to keep him from reaching it.” 
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Here are just a few suggestions 
which will keep you well supplied 
with prospects: “Make constant use 
of the two references required on 
the application and an immediate 
follow-up; request the applicant to 
pass out three ‘“Take-one” cards 
to friends; see the man next door 
if the prospect is not in; sell the 
secretaries after the sale to the 
boss.” 

When the prospect says, “I Want 
to Think It Over,” you say this: 
“You’ve been thinking it over for 
(name prospect’s age). If you 
think it over that much longer, 
you'll be too old to get insurance.” 

“The time to start closing is 
when you open. One particularly 
effective method is to tell the pros- 
pect that you are sure he doesn’t 
understand the contract and start 
explaining it all over again.”—R. 
J. Costigan in an address before the 
Dallas Health and Accident Under- 
writers Association. 


Pertinent Query Deemed 
Business Booster 


Suppose I came to you and said: 
“I want to buy your future earn- 
ings. I’m willing to pay you a 
large sum of money, in return for 
which you agree to pay me every 
dollar you earn for the rest of your 
life. What is your price?” 

How much are your future earn- 
ings worth? 

$25,000? 

At $5,000 a year, it takes only 
five years to earn that! 

$50,000? 

You’ll probably earn that in ten 
years or less. 

You’d probably have to set your 
price at $100,000 or more—and 
even at that, you’d probably lose 
money. 

But you have set the value of 
your future earnings. The amount 
of life insurance you own is your 
estimate of the value to your fam- 
ily of your future earnings. 

Would you be willing to sell even 
half of your future earnings for 
the amount of your life insurance? 
—The Travelers Protection, The 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Mortgage Prospect Sales 
Clincher 


The prospect agreed that the 
proposal was a good one. He 
wanted his family to have their 
newly-bought home “come _ what 
may.” But he was sure that he 
couldn’t afford the proposed mort- 
gage redemption policy. 

“You really like your new home, 
don’t you?” asked the agent with a 
smile. 

“You bet,” was the prompt an- 
swer, “the family and I were on 
pins and needles until the papers 
were actually signed. We were 
afraid someone would beat us to 
— 

“Suppose,” asked the agent, “the 
interest rate had been 61% per cent 
instead of 4% per cent. Would 
you still have bought?” 

“Yes,” said the prospect without 
hesitation. 

“Well, this proposal amounts to 
less than that extra 2 per cent— 
and assures your family that this 
will be their home for always.”— 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau,. ; 


“Like Father Like Son” 
Untrue Today 


The problems Son will face are 
far more difficult than the prob 
lems Dad faced when he came back 
from France in 1919. 

Dad earned from 4 to 5 per cent 
on his savings; Son will be lucky 
if he can earn from 2 to 2% per 
cent. 

When Dad had accumulated from 
$20,000 to $25,000 he had the 
equivalent of $100 a month; Son 
will have to have from $48,000 to 
$60,000 to have his $100 a month. 

If Dad earned in the twenty 
years from 1925 to 1945, an aver- 
age income of $10,000, he paid in 
taxes a total of about $11,000; at 
current rates, Son will pay $44,000 
in taxes on the same earnings dur- 
ing the next 20 years.—“United 
Mutterings” published by the Mw 
tual Benefit Health & Accident and 
the United Benefit Life of Omaha, 
Neb. 
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Headed for Success As 
a Salesman? 


Have you the capacity for suc- 
cess in selling? The answer de- 
pends in large part on how you can 
truthfully respond to the follow- 
ing questions. 

1. Are you persistent? Every 
prospective buyer’s defense against 
purchasing too often or too much 
is an automatic, “I can’t afford it’ 
or, “I’m not interested.” Every real 
sale starts from that base. 

2. Are you determined to be 
great in your chosen work? 

3. Can you get enthusiastic about 
something that seems genuinely 
valuable to you? 

4, Can you manage yourself and 
discipline yourself? 

5. Do you get great satisfaction 
out of real accomplishment, regard- 
less of compensation? 

6. Do you fight for a cause as 
long as you have strength? 

7. Are you competitive? Do you 
like to beat the other fellow? 

8. Will you pay the price of hard 
study to be proficient? In this field, 
to be really great, can you get 
romance out of figures and proc- 
esses ? 

9. Have you a genuine interest 
in people? If you sincerely like 
people and want to help them, it 
becomes apparent in your normal 
exposure and people will like you. 
Selling is a friendly business.—F’. 
A. Haviland, vice-president, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, before Sales Managers 
Club of Hartford, Conn. 


Does Inflation Bugaboo 


Bother You? 


We hear a lot of big figures 
bandied around lately such as: 
National Annual In- 


NS ries «nk $150 billions 
National Debt ....... 300 billions 
National Wealth ..... 360 billions 


On his recent visit to Los An- 
geles, Dr. John P. Williams, C.L.U., 
director of the educational advis- 
ory department of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, 
Pointed out that we should not over- 
look the capitalized value of human 
life. On the basis of a national in- 


come of $150 billions our capital- 
ized value of human life is over $4 
trillions. 

Some people are disturbed lest 
our mounting national debt over- 
whelm us and bring about a de- 
struction of our property values. 
Billions and trillions are hard to 
comprehend, so Dr. Williams sug- 
gests that we strike off eight 
ciphers and compare our national 
figures with an individual who has: 
An annual income of........ $1500 
A debt (mortgage on house) 

Oe Sscunenes¥enicastasens $3000 
And a wealth (value of his 

a eee $3600 

With a debt of about 83 per cent 
of his wealth, such a man cannot 
be regarded as being in a very liq- 
uid condition, but since his total 
debt is only twice his annual in- 
come, neither can he be regarded as 
being in bad shape. 

Another way to view the picture 
is to consider the fact that this 
man has a total anticipated life in- 
come (i.e. his capitalized value of 
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human life) amounting to $40,000, 
and debts of only $3,000. The pros- 
pects of such a man seem bright, 
not clouded.—Henry E. Belden, 
Editor, The Key, Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, Chartered Life Underwriters. 


Human Interest Best 


Motivator 


“If you do not have a human in- 
terest story to tell your prospect, 
you are losing your best bet. We 
suggest you write out as many such 
tales as possible, but tell only one 
to your prospect. Await his reac- 
tion. A poll-parrot, a sleepwalker, 
or a self-conscious introvert doesn’t 
have the same chance to make a 
living in the life insurance business 
as the wide-awake, enthusiastic 
evangelist who has a sincere mis- 
sion of helpfulness, and a clear 
purpose of _ service.” — Equitable 
Agency Items, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York. 














— hyphen smith. 


"I think you, Mr. McDonough, as a man who considers himself ‘oversold’ 
on lite insurance, might like to meet a man who considers himself 


‘undersold 


vow 
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PLANNING PUTS POWER 








ferring to the credit men 

gave him for being a genius, 
said: “When I have a subject in 
hand, I study it profoundly; day 
and night it is before me, I explore 
it in all its bearings, my mind be- 
comes pervaded with it. Then the 
effort I make, people are pleased to 
call the fruit of genius. It is really 
the fruit of labor, deep thought and 
careful planning.” 


A LEXANDER HAMILTON re- 


Time Control 


This problem of planning and 
time control is so fundamental that 
any career underwriter will tell you 
that he built his success around 
proper organization of time and 
careful planning. Failure to recog- 
nize this early in our life under- 
writing career must produce ad- 
verse periodical repercussions just 
as surely as the child who has 
missed the early grades of school 
and is trying to keep abreast with 
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IN 


the other children; as a matter of 
fact, our planning and adherence to 
time schedules begins with birth. 
We have only to refer to the peda- 
trician who took charge of our 
children after birth. Did he not 
insist on a strict time schedule for 
sleeping and eating. He did plan 
eating formulas which our wives 
were careful to adhere to since the 
better health of our children and a 
proper foundation was at stake, ac- 
cording to medical science. As 
time progresesd and eating and 
sleeping schedules were religiously 
observed, they became a matter of 
routine or habit and appeared to 
require less effort. Their health 
prospered because of these good 
living habits. 

Of course it follows in this busi- 
ness of ours that if we seek per- 
manency in life underwriting, if 
this is our career profession, if we 
desire better than average incomes, 
we too need good living habits, 
good working habits and funda- 
mental in all this is the matter of 
how capably we’ve planned our job 
and controlled our time. 

My first year in this business 
cost me a $32,000 case because of 
failure to attach sufficient im- 
portance to time control and plan- 
ning. I managed and serviced a 
debit each day until such time as 
I felt I had done sufficient. At my 
own leisure I kept following this 
particular ordinary prospect. I 
called at his place of business six 
times over a period of four weeks 
at different hours during the after- 
noon without an interview. While 
I took my good time and “dilly 
dallied,” he bought from an agent 
who got to see him on a Sunday 
morning at his home. My timing 
was way off for I later found out he 
would not give an interview dur- 
ing the afternoon hours. Fortu- 
nately for me I didn’t blame the 
prospect, I blamed myself and be- 


SELLING 


By Davin D. SELNICK 


gan to analyze what it was that I 
was doing wrong. It was costly 
at the time but paid off well since 
it shocked me into “Planned Ac- 
tion.” 

Soon after I had occasion to 
write a $5,000 policy on an ex- 
ecutive of a growing corporation. 
I planned this presentation care- 
fully. I originally spoke business 
insurance. There were several 
brothers with equal interests. | 
could see big things here, yet | 
faced expert competition from the 
many brokers with whom they 
came into daily contact because of 
the brokerage lines they covered. 
I suggested an insurance ledger 
setting in all companies policies, 
which I posted at regular intervals. 
My frequent visits lead to various 
insurance discussions. I wanted to 
know the answers so that my pres- 
tige and their confidence in me 
would stay at a high level. I took 
the various business insurance 
courses my company offered. | 
read books on business insurance. 
With knowledge, my confidence in 
myself grew. I made my presenta- 
tion with sincerity and enthusiasm. 
I planned carefully and thought 
fully. 


Sales Presentation 


I also managed to debit at this 
period and it became particularly 
important that I adhere to a proper 
time schedule if I was to service 
this corporation and the recom- 
mendations that came from it. Was 
this planning and servicing worth 
while? I think so, for over 4 
period of 15 years I placed close to 
a mililon dollars on these execu- 
tives. I can attribute another half 
million on various employees, 
recommendations and casual a 
quaintance while going in and out 
of the plant. 

I mentioned earlier that careful 
planning results in better sales 
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presentations. I made an accident 
and health presentation to an ad- 
yertising executive .not many 
streets from here. I prepared the 
necessary chart, reviewed my visual 
aid, gave thorough consideration 
to possible objections. I presented 
the fruit of my labor in about 12 
minutes, however, it had taken me 
an hour and a half to plan the ap- 
proach and the presentation. In- 
stead of getting the anticipated ob- 
jections, he said “You think a great 
deal of that policy, don’t you?” 
And with that, signed the applica- 
tion. Of course, I was interested 
in the sale but his comment was 
obvious. I had the same feeling as 
| progressed with the interview. I 
believed in my product. I was not 
clever but sincere in my delivery. 
I was not loud but enthusiastic 
which is as catching as the measles. 
People will believe in your product 
only in proportion to how much you 
have convinced them you believe in 
it I know- planning armed me 
with the factors that sold this man, 
and it paid for the premium was 
$363. Greater than that I built 
prestige and created confidence for 
he gave me a_ recommendation 
which also paid off handsomely. If 
I had failed to recognize these im- 
portant psychological factors in 
planning this sales interview, the 
underwriter following me or the 
one before we would have clinched 
this sale. 

I’m sure most of us have had the 
thrill of completing a sales inter- 
view (whether a sale was made just 
then or not) in which the prospect 
thanked you and said he learned 
more about insurance as it relates 
to his problems than any other in- 
surance man before had provided 
him with. You too felt that you 
were doing all right but coming 
from the prospect it gave you a 
particular feeling of satisfaction. 
When you left this interview, you 
pondered, or should have, as to why 
you were so impressive. Most like- 
ly it was a combination of things: 

1) Your attitude was positive, 

2) You were prepared with the 
necessary knowledge for this in- 
terview, 

8) You spoke with conviction, 

4) You were sincere and told 
your story that way, 

5) And finally the combination 
of these factors conveyed the en- 
thusiasm that is so catching. Let’s 
80 back if you will, to the time you 
first decided to go see this prospect. 
You prepared and planned for this 
Interview. You will remember you 
lived this interview many times be- 
fore actual presentation. You had 


to organize your time schedule to 
suit your prospect, to conform with 
the amount of time he might allot 
you and to fit into your planned 
daily schedule. Actually time con- 
trol and sufficient planning was 
fundamental in the success of this 
presentation and so it is with any 
other. 


Pertinent Example 


I’m going to relate to you the 
career of an agent whom I had the 
good fortune to first introduce to 
this business and work with at dif- 





ferent intervals. Mike had no 
previous selling experience, had left: 
high school after one year and 
spent about 13 years with a retail 
furniture house previously to com- 
ing with us. He started with the 
Met. about 2% years ago to 
attain greater economic indepen- 
dence for his wife and two chil- 
dren “who expected more of me” 
as he put it. He was given the re- 
quired introduction. He was shown 
how to manage and service his 
debit: time control and planning 
was demonstrated. He originally 








Making Good Our Promises... 


Our “Builders of Men” plan was inaugu. 
rated ten years ago by Vice President 


A. B. Olson. 


It embodies the selection of good men, a 


Average Income of Our 
Men During 1944 


definite educational plan, a combination 
contract of compensation, a concrete plan 


of cooperative field help, a radically ad. 
vanced method of renewal distribution 
and a pioneer income continuance plan. 


It is intended to make men successful— 
thus is called the “Builders of Men” plan. 
Any plan is only as good as the results 


earned $24,127.75 
cared 915,049.79 
caned” $10,989.20 


secured. We have said it works—Look at 


the results. 


Avail yourself of the opportunity to work with this man. Possibly 
you owe it to yourself to investigate what this plan comprises. Your 
ability and this plan should provide interesting results. 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 
A. B. OLSON 


VICE PRESIDENT 


FOUNDED 190! 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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accepted this simply as a list of 
routine activities. He wanted suc- 
cess enough but was giving consid- 
erable energy for a competitive 
little. 

The first year he actually wrote 
69 ordinary applications to achieve 
a placing of 61 applications for 
$110,000 or an average ordinary 
policy of $1,800. Along with this 
he averaged $70 weekly salary 
from his debit. He had a pretty 
good record, but he was a tired 
young man. He complained of this 
so we decided to work on his prob- 
lem. He had a good approach for 
he made many interviews, he had 
a good presentation and close for 
his percentage of closes were high, 
yet he was a victim of practicing 
time control and planning in too 
much moderation. He wasn’t ap- 
plying his extra capabilities and 
was paying the price in wasted 
energy. He did not at the time 
recognize that a small increase in 
his planning efficiency would give 
him considerably more effective- 
ness plus increased income. As I 
said before, he accepted this matter 
as part of his routine activities. A 
revision of his time schedule to 
suit his individual case plus more 











The author of this article is as- 
sistant manager in the Sheeps- 
head, Long Island, office of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. Starting in 
the business in 1926 at the age of 
zt, he originally managed a 
debit as well as placing up to 
$242,000 of ordinary. In his pres- 
ent post he continues large per- 
sonal ordinary production, directs 
agency activities, sells consider- 
able group accident and health, 
and takes CLU courses. 








careful planning gave Mike a plac- 
ing of 35 ordinaries for $133,000 
for an average of $3,900 per policy. 
In addition, he averaged $90 per 
week from his debit (that was the 
second year). The improvement 


Keeping in Toueh 


It is always inspiring to us when we receive mail 
from an underwriter who is away on leave serving 
in the country’s armed forces. 


a good job.” 

















From a Lieutenant in the Navy: “I’ve been in 
the Navy now for about three years, and I still 
run into Penn Mutual policyholders. I was just 
talking to a new officer here who has a sizable sum 
of insurance and who was telling me its strong 
points. Whoever the agent was, he definitely did 


From another Lieutenant, on a gunboat: “Our 
officers and crew here are well insured. When I 
get back I’m never going to ask people to buy but 
tell em! Honestly, anyone who won’t go the limit 
needs a mental exam instead of a physical. When 
I started buying there was no idea of war, and 
today what I have just can’t be bought. People 
like to be told instead of asked.” 


From a Navy hospital: “You have kept me well 
informed on agency activities and progress, and 
hardly a week goes by that I don’t hear from the 
company about affairs in general.” 











THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Independence Square 
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* Philadelphia 


has been consistent for this year 
to date he has averaged $96 per 
week from his industrial debit with 
an average ordinary better than 
$5,000 per week. You can well un- 
derstand that this calls for carefy| 
planning, consistent with proper 
time control (especially so when 
managing a debit comes into the 
picture). 

Just what is Mike doing and 
what makes him tick? 1). Here. 
solved at the beginning of the year 
that he was going after seven sales 
a week in all departments or an 
average of one application a day, 
he set, no amount in dollars. (This 
was his long range goal). Time 
being an important factor in this 
schedule, he devotes most of Fri- 
day to preparing plans for the next 
week; Friday also being his office 
meeting day. He lists his collection 
calls in route order and flags with 
a proper notation, those he plans 
to prospect with; to make a sales 
presentation with; to use as a cen- 
ter of influence; or perform any 
service for. It is during this period 
of planning that he completes the 
visual aids he is to use in the sales 
interviews. (Mike believes that 
the eye is more convincing than the 
ear and therefore a great aid in 
motivating the prospect). Since 
many of the evening collection calls 
are home on Saturdays, he makes 
this his big day for collecting and 
servicing his debit. He disposes of 
most of his planned industrial 
presentations on this day. In most 
instances he avoids ordinary inter- 
views until one of the evenings dur- 
ing the week. (I might say here 
that he has been doing an excellent 
job of prospecting with the social 
security approach among the 
mothers, who incidentally are far 
more interested in social security 
values than merely wives. He plans 
this interview almost as thoroughly 
as he does the presentation with 
the husband. By creating such in- 
terest on her part he is able to 
secure complete information and 
plans a definite appointment for 
which she becomes greatly re 
sponsible. He leaves the wife with 
the understanding that he’ll do con- 
siderable work in preparing a pro- 
gram whereby his company wil 
supplement the social security i- 
come. Upon meeting the husband, 
he informs him that he has givel 
considerable time and careful study 
to his family’s problems. With rare 
exceptions, husbands are interested 
in their wives’ opinions as to theif 
personal insurance and Mike finds 
that it has never harmed to have 
the wife on his side during a sales 
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interview. His score to date this 
year shows the writing of one 
family policy per week). 


Daily Schedule 


He arrives at the office Mondays 
to Thursdays at 8 a.m., answers 
correspondence, reviews the day’s 
activities as set forth on his work 
sheet the previous Friday and 
leaves the office promptly by 9.15 
am. Monday to Thursday, 9.30 to 
1 p.m., he devotes exclusively to 
debit management and securing in- 
formation about old and new 
families. 

Lunch from 1 to 2. 

From 2.30 to 4.30 he devotes to 
his natural contacts, recommenda- 
tions or personal matters. He is 
home or back at his office regularly 
by 5 p.m. From 5 to 6 p.m. he re- 
lives the sales presentations he has 
prepared for that evening. In this 
way he performs more naturally 
for after all isn’t that the way our 
better actors prepare for their 
parts. This added preparation gives 
him the conviction, the sincerity 
and enthusiasm that all go into 
making a more effective sales 
presentation. 

At 7 p.m. he is contacting his 
first evening sales interview. He 
never prepares more than two sales 
presentations for an evening since 
he works by appointment only. 
This may look like a heavy sched- 
ule yet he only gives his job about 
36 hours but during those 36 hours 
he really works according to a plan. 

Mike’s schedule is probaly not 
too different than yours but you 
will remember his Friday office 
planning is good for five hours 
plus one hour for each week day 
from Monday to Thursday. 


The Needed Urge 


If you are a _ basketball en- 
thusiast you’ll probably recall that 
some years ago Lee Gutero was 
rated the best basketball player in 
the Pacific Coast Conference. In 
his first varsity game, Lee was up 
and down, playing a hard game. 
Before the first half was over, his 
coach, Sam Barry, motioned him 
out of the game so that he might 
rest -a while longer, basketball 
being no sissy game. Lee’s head 
was down as he walked off the 
floor, tired, battered and bruised. 
He was not met with the expected 
handshake. Instead Coach Barry 
gave Gutero a tap under the chin 
with the back of his hand and that 
tap was not gentle. As Lee’s head 
bobbed up to the proper angle, 
Barry said, “Heads up, Lee and 
don’t ever come off the floor with 


your head down if you want to play 
basketball for me” and Sam Barry 
meant it because he’s the kind of 
fellow who always coached “Heads 
Up” basketball. 

In between halves Coach Barry 
explained that the position of a 
fellow’s head had a lot to do with 
his success in basketball, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in most things in later 
life. Guttero, an intelligent boy, 
caught on to this psychology and 
in the second half played real 
“heads up” basketball. He was 
magnificent. The rest of his career 


is history. .That sock on the chin 
was a real kindness. It came at a 
time in his career to make him 
realize that the position of his 
head was very important in the 
journey through life. 

Perhaps we can all use a “hard 
tap on the chin” for some “heads 
up planning.” If we are to make 
better sales presentations, build 
prestige with our clients and make 
this a more enjoyable career pro- 
fession, we must make judicious 
use of our time and learn to plan 
with greater efficiency. 





OPPORTUNITY... 
with Secu city 


Our 


representatives appreciate the 


friendly 


service rendered by the Home Office — they value 
the close cooperation between the Home Office and 
the Field Advisory Committee. 


Our complete range of policy contracts, both 
annual dividend and non-participating, appeal to 
agents. They like liberal first year and renewal 


commissions they receive 


. . « the group life in- 


surance provided at company expense. 


Our operations are in the interests of our 


policyowners. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Openings now in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Nerth 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


“The Seventh War Loan is the 
greatest challenge to the profes- 
sional selling talent of America’s 
life underwriters that has ever 
been made,” declared Clifford H. 
Orr, chairman of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ 
War Bond Committee, in announc- 
ing that more than 50,000 life 
underwriters in all parts of the 
country have swung into top-speed 
action to put the drive over. 

“As our armies and navies sweep 
in for the kill in Europe and the 
Pacific,” observed Mr. Orr, “there 
will be those who will become com- 
placent and content to bask in the 
glory of the victories gained with 
the blood and lives of our fighting 
men. It will require every ounce of 
our professional powers of persua- 
sion to turn that tide. 

“Of the 14 billion dollar quota set 
for the Seventh War Loan, seven 
billions must be obtained from in- 
dividuals. Four billions of that 
seven billions has been set aside 
for Series E Bonds and most of 
that sum must be raised from the 
workers of the country through the 
thousands of payroll savings plans 
which the life underwriters have 
set up in business and industrial 
establishments. It is in this field 
that the life insurance men and 
women have made their greatest 
contribution in previous loans and 
the National Association urges 
every member of the field forces to 
throw their full weight behind this 
seventh stage in our country’s war 
financing program.” 

% * 


The most likely way to turn a 
perfectly normal young fellow into 
a problem is to treat him like one, 
warns the medical department of 
the Northwestern National Life. 
“There is real danger,” it contends, 
“in the present outpouring of scien- 
tific advice on how the family and 
associates should treat the return- 
ing veteran and how to ‘rehabili- 
tate’ him; self-conscious efforts to 
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‘understand his psychology and as- 
sist his readjustment’ will make the 
average veteran, as well as his well- 
meaning family, first feel foolish, 
then uncomfortable and unhappy.” 
As a result, the insurance medicos 
have issued a table of five short 
suggestions to end all suggestions 
for “dealing with” the returning 


serviceman. 
* * * 


“I think your plan for distribut- 
ing free garden seed should serve a 
useful purpose in getting people to 
grow gardens. Let me commend 
you for your interest in helping to 
promote the Victory Garden Pro- 
gram this year.” 

This verbal bouquet was tossed 
in the direction of the National 
Life & Accident of Nashville by 
E. G. Moore, manager of the vic- 
tory garden program of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in ap- 
preciation of the fact that its 3,000 
agents now are busy in 21 states 
distributing a million and a half 
packets of garden seed. If the 
underwriters know their vegeta- 
bles, and can sell the Victory Gar- 
den idea with the same zeal and 
zest they do policies, the result will 
be a definite contribution to the 
fight against the threatened short- 
age of food supplies. 

* * 7 


Rolland E. Irish, president of the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Me., has been appointed to the 
Maine Development Commission, 
by Governor Horace A. Hildreth. 
Mr. Irish is a director of the Maine 
General Hospital of Portland and 
the Pine Tree Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, and treasurer of the 
Maine War Chest, State division of 
the National War Fund. 


* * * 


Cornelius C. Van Patten, honor- 
ably discharged after two and a 
half years of military service, was 
delighted to find upon his return to 
the post of treasurer of the Secu- 
rity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y., that the 


THE WAR FRONT 


company’s assets had been in. 
creased by more than 30 per cent 
during his absence. This would 
seem to indicate the need for a bow 
from the waist to President Fred- 
erick D. Russell, who took over the 
executive duties of treasurer while 
Mr. Van Patten was doing his not 
inconsiderable “bit.” 
* * * 


Upon his return to the home 
office of the Aetna Life in Hartford 
after more than two years of ser- 
vice with the U. S. Army in Wash- 
ington, Ollie H. Jessie was elected 
assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. Prior to his commission as a 
captain in January, 1943, Mr. 
Jessie had been an assistant secre- 
tary in the accident and liability 
department of the company. Dur- 
ing his first year in the service 
Captain Jessie was assigned, as a 
specialist in efficiency, to the Con- 
trol Division of the office of the 
Provost Marshal General. In Feb- 
ruary, 1944, he was promoted to 
Major and later assigned to the 
Prisoner of War Division, where he 
specialized in the employment of 
war prisoners. He was but recently 
returned to civilian life. 


* * * 


COMPANIES 


The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, announces that its 
new paid business and gain in in- 
surance in force in the first quarter 
of 1945 were the largest for any 
quarter in the 85-year history of 
the company. The average sale and 
average production per full-time 
man were $9,748 and $65,547, re- 
spectively, which is at the rate of 
$262,000 a year. 


* * * 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, has 
elected Morris Pike as an associate 
actuary. Mr. Pike, whose editorial 
contributions to The Spectator 
from time to time have been widely 
acclaimed, formerly had been com 
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THE HOME FRONT 


nected with the New York State 

Insurance Department and with 

the home offices of several life in- 

surance companies. 
* * * 

The United States Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, has ap- 
pointed Richard Caldwell as a mem- 
ber of the agency department staff 
in charge of accident and health 
sales for the company. Mr. Cald- 
well previously was associated with 
one of the largest health and acci- 
dent companies in the country as 
supervisor of its New England 
sales. 

* * * 

The Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, scored a gain of 22 per 
cent in ordinary life insurance paid 
for during the first two months of 
1945 over the same period of 1944. 
Ordinary insurance paid for to 
March 1 was $13,847,548, compared 
with $11,350,282 in 1944. Group 
insurance paid for was $4,501,937. 
The complete total of new business 
was $18,349,485. 

* ” * 

The Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies’ personnel from coast to 
coast are joining in extending con- 
gratulations to Stanley F. Withe, 
manager of the advertising and 
publicity department and an officer 
of all four of the affiliated com- 
panies, in honor of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the Aetna organi- 
zation. 

* * * 

The Excelsior Life Insurance 
Company of Toronto, Canada, which 
began operations in 1890 and had 
$157,746,223 of insurance in force 
as of December 31, 1944, has been 
admitted to membership in the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

* * * 

The National Life Insurance 
Company of Montpelier, Vt., re- 
cently passed the $690,000,000 mark 
in insurance in force, according to 
Superintendent of Agencies D. 
Bobb Slattery in announcing com- 
pletion of the twenty-fourth con- 
secutive month during which the 


company had reported a “plus sign” 
in its new sales of life insurance. 
* * * 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Los Angeles re- 
ports the election of Lyman P. 
Roberston as secretary. Mr. Rob- 
erston, who joined the legal depart- 
ment of the company in 1933, has 
served as its counsel during the 
past four years. 

* * * 

The Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
at a meeting of its board of direc- 
tors, advanced Cecil F. Cross, Ed- 
ward D. Auer and Walter O. Menge 
from second vice-presidents to vice- 
presidents. Ronald A. Stagg, ac- 
tuary of the company, was elected 
a second vice-president. 

* * * 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New 
York, announces completion of the 
first broad plan to reimburse em- 
ployees for the payment of doctors’ 
bills incurred not only in the hos- 
pital, but also in the home or at the 
physician’s office. The program has 
been undertaken by the Abbott 
Laboratories of North Chicago, IIl., 
which in the past has pioneered in 
a number of other forms of em- 
ployee protection through group 
insurance. 

* * * 

The Bankers National Life In- 
surance Company, Montclair, N. J., 
recently added Captain Gill Robb 
Wilson to its board of directors. 
Captain Wilson, one of the nation’s 
leading experts on aviation, re- 
signed as president of the National 
Aeronautic Association in March, 
1944, to become aviation editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune and 
New Jersey State Director of Avia- 
tion. 

* * * 

The Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., now has passed the $550,- 
000,000 mark in insurance in force, 
according to an announcement by 
Executive Vice-President Ralph C. 


Price. This represents a gain of 
10 per cent during the past 15 
months. 

The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J., in 
conjunction with the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York, an- 
nounces that the New York Hotel 
Trades Council, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
undertaken the first industry-wide 
social security plan for hotel work- 
ers in this country. According to 
union officials, the program, em- 
ployer-financed and union-adminis- 
trated, will cover approximately 
25,000 employees of New York 
City’s 133 union contract hotels 
and will provide life, sickness and 
accident insurance, and hospitaliza- 
tion for union members and their 
families. 


* * 


e 4, 


The Commonwealth Life Insur- 
ance Company, Louisville, Ky., at 
its annual stockholders’ meeting, 
elevated Benjamin N. Woodson to 
the post of executive vice-president 
and member of the board of direc- 
tors. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Woodson resigned as assistant 
manager of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau last August 
to become vice-president of the 
Commonwealth Life in charge of 
insurance operations. 


* * * 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, Hartford, announces 
that Americans bought an average 
of more than $31,000,000 each 
working day during the short 
month of February. New York 
State led the country with new 
purchases of $4,800,000 a day while 
Illinois, California and Pennsylva- 
nia were closely bunched for second 
place with daily purchases of $2,- 
300,000 of new life insurance. In 
nine widely scattered states— 
Idaho, Arizona, North Dakota, 
Utah, Nebraska, Colorado, Florida, 
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Georgia and Kansas—people bought 
at least 50 per cent more than their 
previous average, Idaho topping the 
list with purchases 85 per cent 
above its erstwhile high for the 
same period. 

* % * 

The Life Insurance Association 
of America, New York, recently 
has added the following 12 com- 
panies to its roster of members: 
Bankers Health and Life, Macon, 
Ga.; Empire State Mutual Life, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Home Friendly 
of Maryland, Baltimore; Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance, Mon- 
mouth, Ill.; Industrial Life and 
Health, Atlanta; Kentucky, Central 
Life and Accident, Anchorage, Ky.; 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, 
Mo.; North American Reassurance, 
New York; Paul Revere Life, 
Worcester, Mass.; Service Life, 
Omaha; Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, 
Va.; and Union Life, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

* * * 

The New York Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters will hold 
its fifth annual seminar on current 
economic and social trends at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City April 20. Featured 
speakers will include: Leo Wolman, 
professor of economics at Columbia 
University and labor authority, the 
Hon. Herbert E. Gaston, assistant 
secretary of the U. S. Treasury, 
Roswell Magill, tax expert and New 
York attorney, and Dr. C, R. Whit- 
tlesey, professor of finance and eco- 
nomics at the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 














DR. C. R. WHITTLESEY 


tion of the City of New York now 
is considering candidates for a suc- 
cessor to Ralph F. Burns, who has 
resigned as executive manager of 
the association to become national 
secretary of the Alpha Sigma Phi 
Fraternity. Mr. Burns’ resignation 
will become effective as soon as the 
committee, appointed by President 
George P. Shoemaker, submits its 
recommendations to the board of 
directors for final selection. 


The Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, New York, has cancelled plans 
for an annual meeting in May and 
will hold its election by mail in 
accordance with a suggestion by its 
president, J. B. Maclean, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Mutual 





Life Insurance Company of New 
York. The present principal officers 
were elected in 1942 and, according 
to custom, would have been retired 
in 1944, if the usual annual meet- 
ing had not been called off. 
* * * 
The Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, New York, announces 
admission of the following new 
members: Francis J. O’Brien. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, IIL; 
Henry E. Behr, Guarantee Mutual 
Life, Omaha; C. Frank Watson, 
Security Life and Trust, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; C. D. Babcock, West 
Coast Life, San Francisco; John T. 
Flanagan, Jr., Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia; and Harland Knight, 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me. 
The Security Life and Trust is a 
new company member of the asso- 
ciation. 


The American College of Life 
Underwriters, Philadelphia, has 
awarded C. L. U. designations to 
Charles H. Drake, Pacific National 
Life, Portland, Ore.; Isadore 
Glanzer, Metropolitan Life, Jersey 
City, N. J.; John F. Kaye, Metro- 
politan Life, Far Rockaway, L. L, 
N. Y.; Adrian S. Morris, Metro- 
politan Life, Raleigh, N. C.; G. B. 
Packer, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S., New York; 
Robert F. Preston, policyholders’ 
service department, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Minneapolis; Albert 
J. Schick, agency department, Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark; Robert M. Set- 
tle, Mutual Benefit Life, Los 
Angeles; and Herman Steinfeld, 
Metropolitan Life, Hoboken, N. J. 





On this page appear pictures of four of the featured speakers before the New York seminar on economic trends. 
At top of page is Dr. Charles R. Whittlesey. Immediately above, left to right, are Hon. Herbert E. Gaston, 
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Roswell Magill and Leo Wolman. 
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IDEA MART 


Informal Suggestions That May Mean 


More Business for the Agent Today and Tomorrow 


Prospecting Suggestion.—Mime- 
ograph this phrase across the top 
of your prospect cards: “WHY I 
Should Call on .’ Would make 
you think a little, wouldn’t it? 

Lost Cause?—Doubt if you do 
this, for not one agent in a hun- 
dred does—Keep a record of in- 
terviews held with centers of in- 
fluence. But why not? (P. S.—It’s 
a reasonable question.) 

Fair Swap.—Trade-in value of a 
good sales (motivating) story is 
high. Swap one that works well 
for you, for one that works well 
for one of your associates. Might 
be that both of you would benefit 
considerably. 

Time Out for Times Out.— 
You’re sure you can take it? Then 
it might be illuminating for you to 
see how much time you’ve been 
a-wastin’ and a-wastin’ in the of- 
fice, by checking with your tele- 
phone operator’s time-in and time- 
out records. 

Outside, Please.—Did you ever 
analyze why it’s so important for 
you to spend most of your time 
outside the office? Because there 
are only two things you should 
thus be doing—spending your time 
with a prospect, or being on the 
way to see him. 

Pun.—Ever think that, as re- 
gards really adequate protection, 
maybe you’re not so much of a 
salesman as an underwriter? 

Second Sale.—Do you automati- 
cally send new policyholders a let- 
ter just before the end of the ex- 
amination period, saying they can 
apply for additional without medi- 
cal on or before the date specified? 
Sometimes as high as a third of 
such letters result in subsequent 
sales. 

Double Sales.—Of the house- 
wives you have sold recently, what 
Proportion of their husbands are 
also insured with you? Checked 
up on it, accurately? 





A Spectator Staff Summary 


Limbo of Lost Sales.—In the 
weekly agency meetings, occasion- 
ally re-enact a sale you lost, as 
well as you can remember the cir- 
cumstances. Ask your associates 
to tell you frankly why they think 
you lost the sale, and how they 
think the presentation should have 
been made. 

“A” for Approach.—It’s not a 
bad plan to have a set of ordinary 
8% x 11 filing folders right at 
hand, labelled Pre-approach, Ap- 
proach, Presentation, Objections, 
Close, Payment and Delivery. Into 
these folders, from time to time 
slip clippings, or pencilled nota- 
tions, that may come in handy 
sometime. 

Widow’s Words.—Feel the need 
of a little pepping up? Go out and 
talk to a widow, recently bereaved. 
Chances are, not that you will 
thank the agent on the case for 
what he did, but will secretly 
blame him in your heart for not 
selling more protection for the de- 
pendents who so greatly need it 
now. 

Definition.—Showmanship sell- 
ing—that’s visual selling. 

Biographical.—“‘A Day in the 
Life of an Agent’—how would 
that look in print, especially if 
based on your own life? Would 
your activities, plan and proce- 
dure be an inspiration to others? 
Huh? 

Indirect Mail.—Letters arriving 
on Saturdays or Mondays don’t 
pull as well or find as ready a re- 
ception as do those which reach 
their destination on other days. 
Found this out yourself? 

No-Lapse Hint.—The best way 
to prevent policies from lapsing is 
to refrain in the first place from 
writing those that are most apt to 
lapse. Elementary? Quite, Sir, 
quite. 

Note the Difference.—What kind 
of a salesman are you setting your 


sights to be—a closer, or just a 
contacter? 

Sixty Minutes Make One Hour. 
—Forget that regular budget of 
yours for a while, if you have one 
at all; try using a time-budget. 
Give it fair trial, too. 

Fact Fable.—Like the Alice-in- 
Wonderland story, you’ve got to 
do a powerful lot o’ selling in this 
business just to stand still. Keeps 
you running to do it. 

Non-Forgetter.—Do you use a 
little appointment card, so your 
applicant will be on time for his 
appointment with the doctor? 

They Work While You Sleep.— 
Try some all-night selling, to those 
whose business hours consume the 
greater portion of the night, or 
who work on an odd shift, rather 
than the more usual working hours 
of the day. Not so many agents go 
out of their way to see such per- 
sons, because it’s often quite in- 
convenient. Maybe you should 
make an effort to try it yourself, 
occasionally. 

Today Will Foretell Tomorrow. 
—Where’s your business coming 
from next month? Where this 
month’s came from will give you a 
clue, a helpful clue. 

Talking Turkey.—Are you a 
sales literature gobbler, or a sales 
literature user? There’s a differ- 
ence. 

Hello, Hello.—Many have failed 
in this business, not because they 
knew too many people, but be- 
cause they didn’t know how to 
utilize their acquaintance with 
these people. 

Man’s Calling.— An “occupa- 
tional listing’ of all the people 
you sold in the last twelve months 
will give you a helpful hint as to 
contacting future prospects in cer- 
tain lines of business. Might even 
list ’em twice, once by amounts 
and once by number of policies 
you sold. 
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ONE CASE OR A DOZEN * PASSING JUDGME 
Surplus Lines HILE it is understandable .* tie York State ] 
’ : life insurance agents find themselves instine. T 
Handled With Dispatch tively opposed to legislative action raising the savings at 
banks life insurance limitation from $3,000 to $7,500, the 
Renewable and/or Convertible the arguments that have been advanced, both pub- J tior 
5-10-15-20 Year Term licly and privately, are open to serious criticism. | fact 
am concerned and seriously disturbed by the nature tha 
Term to Age 65 of our thinking. If v 

. * + 

I . . . the 
Mortgage Cancellation Policies T is always delicate for an institution such as ours hav 
(Yearly Renewable Term) to take an unpopular position. It becomes positively in | 
harmful when we distort the facts and then advance wo! 
Complete Line of Juveniles absurd reasons in support of our conclusions. I 
ee Let us examine the arguments that have been made it 1 
B against the Bill. la 
1. Those people who will service savings bank in- yell 
LET US HEAR FROM YOU surance are not required to pass the State examina- the 
tions. int 
2. The capital requirements for savings banks en- reg 
PHILADE LPHIA LIFE tering the life insurance field are some $130,000 less the 
INSURANCE COMPANY than the requirements for life insurance companies. ing 
3. Savings bank life insurance policies do not in- pos 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. clude esthine of settlement. ° sity 
4. The Bill that enabled the savings banks to sell vis 
life insurance in the first place, was passed as “social san 
Founded in 1906 legislation” providing an opportunity to the low in- cor 
come groups to purchase low-cost life insurance. To sul 
extend the limit violates the principle behind the origi- tio 
nal enabling bill. cal 
* * 4# tre 


— - “ a 7 ET us analyze the first argument. Do you seriously °F 


think that life insurance men would withdraw , 
their opposition if the Bill made it necessary for sav- | 












































ings bank employees to pass the State insurance ex- sai 
aminations, Do you think that it has anything what- hes 
ever to do with life insurance opposition to the Bill? W. 
Do you think that at the present time the clerks in cle 
our own offices, who are servicing life insurance, have tio 
passed the State examinations? The longer one ana- el 
lyzes this “reason” for opposition to the pending Bill, wl 
the more obvious it becomes that it is pure rational- on 
ization. i 
. * * 
me 
HE same type of question must be asked about tu’ 
argument number two. Would we support this Bill or: 
instead of fighting it, if the capital requirements for po 
] 8 6 7 banks were increased by $130,000? Or would we be be 
Since just as vehemently opposed? Are we implying that ha 
the limited capital requirements place the insurance an 
a life insurance company distinguished by policies in jeopardy? This, obviously, would be a real ob 
argument, but no life insurance man seriously believes a 
the character and ability of the men and it. Does it make any material difference to the citi- a | 
; zens of New York State if the capital requirements es 
ROSA RoE. for savings bank life insurance are $130,000 more or 
women comprising its field organization ... less? Surely this insignificant amount has no bearing T 
on the safety of savings bank policies. 
and by the integrity of its management. Of course it is possible that some men now opposed as 
to the Bill would suddenly favor it, if the savings an 
banks were to be supervised more closely by the State vi 
Eourranie LIFE OF IOWA Department of Insurance, as well as by the State th 
eee Banking Department. We wouldn’t like to bet on it, to 
une em ous eegemn, ame Lf however. This argument is, like the first two, obvious sh 
a rationalization. If it has nothing to do with the con- in 
clusion, it is not logical reasoning. pr 
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HE first two arguments may be grouped together 

since they are all of a kind. They imply that the 
public will not be protected under the provisions of 
the Bill. But we know in our hearts that the implica- 
tion cannot be supported. We are slinging slogans, not 
facts. If we had facts, we might prove actuarially 
that the small capital requirements are dangerous. 
If we had facts, we might prove that the supervision of 
the Banking Department is totally inadequate. Not 
having facts, we are simply throwing words around 
in the hope that they will sound good to someone who 
won’t analyze them. 

I don’t criticize this type of argument solely because 
it falls short of pure logic. On the contrary, I think 
I am very much more practical than those who may 
yell “Theorist.” Everyone believes that, regardless of 
the present Bill, many other extension bills will be 
introduced in the future. Attempts will be made with 
regularity to raise the existing limits and even lift 
the ceiling entirely. Suppose these advocates of sav- 
ings bank life insurance include in their future pro- 
posals (and this is not a crazy supposition) the neces- 
sity of passing the State examinations, closer super- 
vision by the State Insurance Department, and the 
same capital requirements that face life insurance 
companies. Where will we stand? Obviously, life in- 
surance agents will have the same instinctive objec- 
tion—but we won’t even be left with any slogans. We 
can then be made to appear extremely selfish and ex- 
tremely silly. And what kind of public relations would 
you call that? 

* * * 

HAVE postponed consideration of the last two argu- 

ments only because they are different from the first 
two. So we oppose raising the limit because saving 
bank policies don’t include options of settlement? 
Would we be happier if they did? Isn’t it perfectly 
clear that our opposition would be stronger if the op- 
tions were included? What kind of argument do you 
call that? Obviously, the absence of the options pro- 
vides us with one of our strongest competitive weap- 
ons. As a matter of fact we could argue against the 
inclusion of the options on the basis of our own argu- 
ment number four—that such inclusion would consti- 
tute a violation of the principle on which the bill was 
originally passed. We could make a particularly strong 
point of the fact that the low-income group for whose 
benefit the enabling bill was passed cannot possibly 
have enough life insurance for installment settlements 
and that, therefore, the inclusion of the “options” is 
obviously directed at higher income groups. It takes 
a curious type of mind to argue for the inclusion of 
4 provision, when both our logic and our selfish inter- 
ests are opposed to it. 

o * + 

HAT brings us to argument number four—the pur- 

pose of the original enabling bill. This argument, 
as opposed to the first four, is philosophical in nature 
and is, in my opinion, our sole intelligent point of 
view. While it may be argued that, while originally 
the idea was to make low-cost life insurance available 
to the low-income groups, there is little reason why it 
should not now be made available to people of greater 
incomes, we can still stick to the basic philosophical 
Principle. It is, in my judgment, the only argument 
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50 Years of Service 
In Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $147,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $60,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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Significant Figures from 
PACIFIC MUTUAL’S 
ANNUAL REPORT: 1944 


New Life Insurance 
$ 80,515,184 


Gain in Insurance in 
Force during 1944 .. . 52,518,735 


Total Life Insurance in 
Force—Dec. 31,1944 . 675,178,508 


Gain in Assets 
during 1944 16,433,180 
Paid to Policyholders and 


YY, Beneficiaries 
. during 1944 . 17,780,547 


Coverage 
that’s Complete 
LIFE 

TH 
xcs tt" | PACIFIC MUTUAL 
ANNUITIES 
Ss INSURANCE COMPANY 
GROUP LIFE 
WHOLESALE HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
e “HELP FIGHT INPLATION—BUY LIFE INSURANCES 
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that does not possess the possibility of future em- 
barrassment to us. And it is the only one that is ten- 
able. The others, as I have tried to show, are mere 


rationalizations. 
oo * * 


Y point is that, officially, we should not oppose 
the extension on immaterial points that reveal 
us to the public as having a narrow, selfish interest. 
This kind of opposition will do us more harm, in a 
public relations sense, than the extension itself will 
do. Under no conditions should we place ourselves in 
the position of being opposed to the public interest. 
It should be evident that there is a vast difference 
between the opposition of a legislator on the ground 
that savings bank life insurance employees do not have 
to pass a State examination, and our opposition to the 
Bill, on the same ground. The public will regard the 
former as having its interests at heart. It will regard 
us as opposing its interest for our own selfish advan- 
tage. We must avoid this kind of error. By leaping 
in, unthinkingly, as we have done, with a series of 
objections to immaterial points, and with extremely 
little that has to do with the merits of the case, we 
not only weaken our opposition, but we invite public 
scorn as well. (As this goes to press, it is obvious that 
the bill has not passed the current Legislature. How- 
ever, the foregoing discussion still applies to the sub- 
ject in general and there is more than reason to sup- 
pose that moves in the indicated direction will again 
be brought before the legislators in the future.) 














STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of W orcester, MWETTTY husetts 





A CENTURY OLD 
BUT IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


General insurance brokers and agents of other companies 
having surplus business to place, are continually impressed 
with the liberality of State Mutual underwriting and the 
swift and friendly service jointly performed by the General 
Agents and the Home Office of this old, but alert, New 
England company. 


A complete line of contracts, including juvenile down to one 
day with payor clause, substandard up to 500% mortality, 
single premium, double indemnity, disability waiver, at- 
tractive illustrations, sharp sales tools are some of the ad- 
vantages gained in ‘Throwing Your Life Line” to...... 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1844 . NOW IN ITS SECOND CENTURY . 1945 
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ACCIDENTS AT HOME 


Fatal accidents in the home, to American children 
of preschool age, have increased greatly during the 
war, according to statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This conclusion, 
based on the insurance company’s mortality records, 
shows that among Industrial policyholders, one to four 
years of age, the death rate from accidents in the 
home in the years 1942 to 1944 averaged two-fifths 
higher than that for the prewar years 1939 to 1941. 

The serious character of this mortality increase— 
caused in large part, the statisticians believe, by the 
lack of protection afforded children while their moth- 
ers are absent from home engaged in war work—is ac. 
centuated by the proportionately greater number of 
young children of preschool age, a natural result of 
recent high birth rates. 

“Many of the children, because of wartime condi- 
tions,” the statisticians say, “are deprived of the safe. 
guards that they enjoy in their homes in normal times, 
In families where the mother goes out to work, the 
youngsters too often are left in the care of brothers 
and sisters who themselves are still quite young; or 
the children may be left in the care of a neighbor who 
already has all she can do to look after her own family, 
Young children need the watchful eye of a mother in 
safeguarding them against the many home hazards.” 

To show further the heavy toll of life which acci- 
dents in the home cause among children of preschool 
age, the statisticians explain that among a total of 
about 4400 children, age one to four, who died from 
accidents in this country in 1942, approximately 2500, 
or more than half, met their death in the home. About 
1300 of these home-accident fatalities were caused by 
burns and scalds, 350 by swallowing poison-containing 
compounds, about 250 by falls and 100 each by drown- 
ing and firearms. 

Fatal burns among children, one to four years old, 
are caused in about equal numbers by hot liquids and 
by open flames or hot objects. The children fall into 
vessels containing hot fluids, upset hot liquids and find 
matches attractive to play with. Fatal poisoning 
among children most frequently result when their 
natural curiosity tempts them to taste the exposed 
contents of various receptacles. Medicines, drugs, 
cleaning compounds, fuels (kerosene), disinfectants 
and insecticides are the principal substances causing 
the fatal poisoning of these children. 


ELIZUR WRIGHT PRIZE 


Award of the first Elizur Wright Insurance Litera- 
ture Prize to Malvin E. Davis, associate actuary of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York, was announced by Prof. Frank G. Dickinson of 
the University of Illinois, president of the American 
Association of University Teachers of Insurance. 

Mr. Davis received the honor for his book “Indus- 
trial Life Insurance,” published by the McGraw-Hill 
book company, which was selected by a majority of 
the executive committee of the association from a list 
of reports, articles, and books suggested by members. 

This is the first award of an annual $250 prize and 
certificate for the best insurance writing during each 
year. Funds are provided by an anonymous donor. 
The award is named in honor of Elizur Wright, known 
s “the father of legal reserve life insurance,” who 
was first Massachusetts state commissioner of in- 
surance. 
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Problems of Agents 
As Future Beckons 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


persisting business and earn from 
$3,500 to $4,000 a year, out of 
which his expenses will perhaps run 
to $600 or $700. According to the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau the average agent produced 
twice as much business in 1944 as 
he did in 1943. Now I ask you, 
which man has the better business, 
economically or otherwise the life 
insurance agent or the average re- 
tailer? 


Differing Views 


The whole question seems to boil 
down to this: in each company the 
problems differ widely. Manage- 
ments differ. Traditions and com- 
pany policies differ. It is not pos- 
sible, therefore, for anyone to say: 
“Here is the only way a successful 
distribution job can be done.” We 
do not, however, want our business 
to end up with “just another con- 
trolled sales job” in a cartelized 
industry enjoying what Nehru once 
called “The perfect peace of the 








A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD: 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1999 











grave and the absolute security of 
a cage.” 

The controversy over the em- 
ployee status for ordinary agents 
seems to be due to either envy of 
the great strides of the industrial 
companies or is simply another 
manifestation of the old issue of 
freedom vs. security. 

The critics of the independent 
contractor system invariably re- 
mind us that the weekly premium 
agent is now making 40 per cent of 
all the new ordinary sales as com- 
pared with 20 per cent two decades 
ago. 

Perhaps some of the ordinary 
companies did miss the boat when 
they overlooked the wonderful new 
market which was to become the 
domain of the industrial companies. 
But that mistake was made 75 
years ago at least in the case of 
25 companies which led in insur- 
ance in 1870. No one of these com- 
panies entered the new industrial 
field and I think it is pretty well 
covered today. 

Moreover it is doubtful if the 
past rate of growth of the large in- 
dustrial companies will continue 
and there are indications that they 
may be nearing their leveling off 
point now. 

To find freedom and security has 
been the dream of every man. 

To enjoy with his fellow men a 
peaceful, non-regimented life has 
been the idea of 200 generations of 
mankind. 

Life insurance is the ideal mod- 
ern means to greater freedom of 
action and more economic security. 

The success of life insurance 
selling has been built upon that 
truth. 

Yet nothing is clearer than this: 
without the persistence and re- 
sourcefulness of the independent 
agent there would be little life in- 
surance in force today with the or- 
dinary companies. 

Today we have the opportunity 
I believe to choose the road which 
we will follow in marketing life in- 
surance. 

oe = 


Advertising Manager 
Of Bankers Life 


Edwin P. Leader has joined the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines as advertising manager. 
He comes from William Hoffman 
& Associates, Chicago advertising 
agency, where he was an account 
executive. 

Mr. Leader is a graduate of 
Monmouth College where he started 
his advertising and publicity work 


as director of the Monmouth Col- 
lege News Bureau. After gradua- 
tion in 1930 he became a classified 
advertising salesman for the Chi- 
cago Daily News and spent the next 
six years in advertising depart- 
ments of the Daily News and the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

He entered advertising agency 
work with Lorin Collins & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago agency which was 
ultimately consolidated with Wil- 
liam Hoffman & Associates. His 
experience in this work took him 
through production, space buying 
and copy writing activities to 
round out his background. 








WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS? 


Test your wits 
on the benefits 
of a 
Cal-Western 
Agent's 
Contract 





1. What is the maximum length of 
time for Cal-Western renewal 
commissions? 

[] 9 years [J 19 yeors C] Life 

2. What is the maximum amount of 
free life insurance for Cal-West- 
ern's qualifying agents? 

CL) $1000 (1) $2500 C) $5000 

3. What is the maximum bonus 
possible to Cal-Western repre- 
sentatives in addition to com- 
missions ? 

] $100 [) $250 C) $451 

4. Do Cal-Western agents con- 
tinue to receive lifetime renew- 
als in addition to monthly in- 
come from pension plan which 
may begin as early as age 557 

(] Yes [) No 

5. Is the premium on group hos- 
pitalization, surgical benefits and 
medical care plan paid for by 
Cal-Western? 

[) Yes 


Did You Know? 

*qniD sseonposg Buippe] uD} 
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CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 

STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Sacramento 
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Pacific Mutual Adopts 


New Rates on Pilots 


ACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE has 
fF prepared new rates and regu- 

lations governing the accept- 
ance of insurance applications on 
the lives of airplane pilots. They 
became effective late last month. 

Ordinary Life and other forms 
with a higher premium per $1,000 
may be issued on the lives of pilots. 
The Family Income and Mortgage 
riders cannot be attached and the 
policies will not include the extend- 
ed term insurance benefit. 

A summary of the rate and un- 
derwriting changes follows: 

(1) Pilots, co-pilots and crew 
members on commercial airlines op- 
erating in the continental United 
States and Canada or to the coun- 
tries of South and Central America, 
Bermuda and the West Indies: lim- 
it, $25,000; annual extra, $5 per 
$1,000; premium waiver only, 
$1.20; non-occupational Accident 
and Health, no extra premium; Ac- 
cidental Total Loss (accidental 
death and accidental total loss of 
limbs and sight), not written. 

(2) Pilots operating company- 
owned planes on company business: 
limit, $25,000; annual extra, $5 per 
$1,000; premium waiver only $1.20; 
non-occupational Accident and 
Health, no extra premium; A.T.L., 
not written. 

(3) Pilots, co-pilots and crew 
members on commercial airlines 
who fly trans-oceanic flights: limit, 
$15,000; annual extra, $10 per 
$1,000; premium waiver only, not 
written; non-occupational Accident 
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and Health, not written; A.T.L., 
not written. 
(4) Pilots flying their own 


planes: regulations and extra pre- 
miums will be determined by the 
facts in each case. 

(5) Pilots in war service, stu- 
dent pilots, instructors, ferrying 
group: insurance will not be issued 
except with exclusion rider. 

The aviation portion of the War 
and Aviation rider will be suitably 
modified wherever a policy is is- 
sued with an extra premium for 
aviation hazard. An aviation ques- 
tionnaire is required in every in- 
stance. 


Northwestern National Has 
Added Policies 


A general adjustment in premium 
rates, cash values, and settlement 
options was made by Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis effec- 
tive April 2. The changes reflected 
the continued trend toward lower 
interest earnings and improving 
longevity. 

Thirteen new policies have been 
added and a new feature, an addi- 
tional term insurance rider running 
for 10, 15, or 20 years, which may 
be added to any of the company’s 
regular policies, has been adopted. 
Added to the participating line are 
the Life Paid Up at 80 (replacing 
Endowment at 85), Life Paid Up 
at 60, 20 Pay Life, Juvenile 20 Pay 
Life, and Juvenile Endowment at 
65. Rounding out the non-partici- 
pating line and offsetting discon- 


tinuance of guaranteed premium 
reduction policies, are the 30 Year 
Endowment, 15 Year Endowment, 
Endowment at 60, Life Paid Up a 
65, 30-Payment Life, 15-Payment 
Life, Juvenile Endowment at 65, 
and Juvenile Endowment at Age 
18. 

The revised rates place all par. 
ticipating policies on a 2% per cent 
reserve basis, bringing them into 
line with the participating Income 
Endowments and Elective Anny. 
ities which have been issued on the 
2% per cent basis since June 1, 
1944. Non-participating policies 
continue to be offered on the 3 per 
cent basis. 

The life income settlement option 
has now been placed on a 2% per 
cent interest basis on all forms, 
along with the other settlement op. 
tions. 


Special Dividend Dropped 


Dividend illustrations on partici- 
pating policies, which no longer 
contain the special 20th year divi- 
dend, show substantial increases 
for the early years. These are of 
course coupled with larger cash 
values resulting from the change 
to 21% per cent reserve basis. 

The guaranteed minimum rate of 
interest for dividend accumulations 
is 2% per cent. Present intent is 
that the company will allow 34 per 
cent interest on dividend accumula- 
tions, and illustrations are on that 
basis. 

Several non-participating policies 
with a low investment element show 
no increase in premium rates; other 
non-par policies show some increase 
in premium. The non-par Whole 
Life policy shows at the higher 
ages, a small increase in cash val- 
ues between the 10th and 20th poli- 
cy years, coupled with a slight de- 
crease in premium rates. 


Security Mutual New 
Dividend Scale Adopted 


The Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has adopted 4 
new dividend distribution formula 
that will have the effect of increas- 
ing the total dividend distribution 
to policyholders for the dividend 
year commencing May 1, 1945, by 
37 per cent over the amount paid 
in the current dividend year. A 
year ago the company announced 
a similar increase of 20 per cent. 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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AETNA LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944. Pg. 56. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Rates on annuities changed, March, 1944, 


Pg. 42. Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 
62. 

ATLANTIC LIFE 
Changes rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N, J. 


Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Introduces The Family Circle Policy ‘Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. Offers 
New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. Rates and dividend scale revised. 
March, 1945. Pg. 62 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78. Continues dividend scale in effect 
May |. March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
a? sees scale increased. Feb., 1944, 
la. 29. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
Changes dividend scale effective July 1, 1944. 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. 

CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
Revised dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
Pg. 50. 

COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule continued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pq. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944. Pg. 42. 

CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 

Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 

New interest basis. March, 1943, Pi Con- 
ig 2 dividend scale for 1944, Fons 1944; 
ig. 31. 

COUNTRY LIFE 
Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 

EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by 12 per cent. 
Feb., 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944. Pg. 50. Plans to adopt 
2. per cent interest rate. Dec., 1944. 
Pg. 44 

FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, 1944, Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 
lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 4%. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 


Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pg. 58. 


Pg. 44. 


1943, Pg. 30. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Continues same dividend scale. July, 1943, 
pv = Retains dividend scale. July, 1944 
g- 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


New par. and non-par. rates in effect. Moy, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary WN. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Changes Family income and Mestgege Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. New Juve- 
nile series. March, 1945. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first 
quarter of 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


Expands Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 1944, 
Pg. 20. New basis for single premium an- 
nuities, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 1944 dividend 
scale continued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60 


LAMAR LIFE 
+ Toe Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
ig. 58. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Revises industrial and ordinary rates. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 57. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
ag revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
ig. 55. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
New Retirement Income rates adopted. 
March, 1945. Pg. 62. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Adopts new Retirement Annuity rates. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, Feb., 
1944, Pg. 3}. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
gee 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. te 1943, 
Pg. 30. Extends settlement options larch. 
1944, Pg. 42. a Endowment at 18 policy, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 


MONARCH LIFE 
fatradeent Several New Plans. April, 1943, 
ig. 27. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Dividends for 1944 on same scale aos 1943, 
Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
again for 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Revalues 
policies on the 2% per cent basis. March, 
1945. Pg. 62. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Adopts 2!/2 per cent rate of interest for policy 
reserves. June, 1944. Pg. 55. Program for civil 
airline pilots. March, 1945. Pg. 60. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into !945. 
Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Non-medical limits changed. August, 1943, 
Pg. 54. Junior Estate Policy Introduced, 
Nov., 1944, Pgs. 76 and 78. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Resets Substandard Limits. Dec.. 1944. Pg. 
42. Adopts 2!/% interest basis. Jan., 1945, 


Pg. 62 
PAN AMERICAN LIFE 


Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


"Balanced Protection” policy issued. Feb., 


1943, Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. S Contract changes made. 
July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 


Issues elective annuities. Aug., 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2! per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
1944, Pg. 46. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 


Policies Placed on American Experience and 
2/, per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945, Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO, OF 
AMERICA 


Adjusts dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment. Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept. 1944. Pg. 56 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed—Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N.Y 
New gee | scale effective May |, 1944. 
May, 22. New accident policy 
issued, Od. Ru, Pg. 52. 
SHENANDOAH LIFE 
moet change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 


1944, Pg. 48. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944. Pg. 33. Continues 1944 dividend scale 
in 1945. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944, Pg. 5!. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 


Gee eee 
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CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


(Concluded from page 60) 


Dividends on the new scale effective 
May 1 are compared with those un- 
der the old as follows: 








SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, N. Y. 


Whole Life Paid up at Age 80 
Comparative Dividends per $1,000 Face Amount Payable 
on Policy issued at Age 35. Annual Premium, $26.05 








Year Old Dividends New Dividends 
2 $2.87 $3.98 
5 3.01 4.08 
10 3.25 4.25 
15 3.49 4.42 
20 3.81 4.66 
2 


War Rider Discontinued 


By Jefferson Standard 


The Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company has announced 
that it will no longer attach a war 
rider to juvenile policies from ages 
10 to 15 inclusive. This means that 
policies at all ages up to 15 inclu- 
sive will be issued without a war 
rider. 

™” ” 


New York Life 
At Second Century 


(Concluded from page 17) 


hazardous that, prior to 1850, the 
only routes to the gold regions 
sanctioned by the company were 
around Cape Horn or across the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


The company has done business 
in the South since organization and 
during the Civil War it faced the 
difficult task of fulfilling its obliga- 
tions in the war-stricken areas. At 
one time, in order to expedite the 
payment of death claims, corre- 
spondence was carried through the 
lines under a flag of truce. Follow- 
ing the Civil War, a number of 
Confederate leaders were attracted 
to the company and joined its 
agency organization. 

Less than two years before the 
Custer massacre, General Custer 
and five fellow officers insured in 
the New York Life. The company 
paid $40,000 to their beneficiaries. 

Seven former presidents of the 
United States were insured in the 
New York Life at the time of their 
deaths. President Garfield had paid 
the first premium on a $25,000 pol- 
icy only a few months before his 
assassination in 1881. Two former 
presidents, Calvin Coolidge and 
Herbert Hoover, served on the 
company’s board of directors. Al- 
fred E. Smith, former governor of 
the State of New York, was a direc- 
tor at the time of his death. 

During the past century the com- 
pany has paid over six billion dol- 
lars to policyholders and _ benefi- 
ciaries. Of this total, four billion 
dollars was paid to living policy- 
holders and two billion to the bene- 
ficiaries of those who died. Insur- 
ance in force, as the company enters 
its second century, exceeds $7,600,- 
000,000 and is equal to about $220 
for every family in the United 
States. 











February 


24th 


year. 
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In Life Insurance Sales— 


THE TIDE ROLLS ON 


Marked Fidelity’s 


Consecutive Month 


Of increase in paid business— 


Over the corresponding month of the preceding 


Paid business for January and February registered an 
increase of 43.8% over the first two months of 1944. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 























Field Supervisor 


Of Columbus Mutual 


The Columbus Mutual Life Ip. 
surance Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, has appointed Donald \y. 
Tudhope as supervisor of field ser. 
vice. 

Mr. Tudhope is well known in the 
life insurance business both in the 
United States and Canada. He hag 
served on the executive committee 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association for the past two years 
and has been a member of the LAA 
since 1939, He acted as supervisor 
of field service with the National 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
for eight years, two and a half 
years of which he spent in selling 
and in agency management. 

His main duties with the Colum- 
bus Mutual will be the editing and 
production of company publica- 
tions, supervision and creation of 
advertising and sales promotion 
material, and service work with 
men in the field. Harry P. Brandon, 
advertising manager. of the com- 
pany for the past twenty years, is 
retiring under the Columbus Mu- 
tual’s pension plan. 

4 


How Much “House” 
Money Is Returned? 


As the salesman got up to go, he 
asked: “How much money do you 
give your wife each week, Mr. 
Prospect?” 

“I don’t see that that’s any of 
your business,” was the reply. 

“No, strictly speaking, it isn’t, 
Mr. Prospect. But I’m really not 
so much interested in what you 
give her as in what she gives you 
back.” 

“Gives back?” 

“Yes, of the household money 
you turn over to her each week, 
how much does she hand back at 
the end of the week?” 

“Why, she doesn’t give anything 
back.” 

“You mean she uses it all up?” 

“Why, of course. See here, she 
has to buy all the food out of that 
money, and you know what food 
costs—and she buys the kids’ 
clothes—and she pays the cleaner 
—and she has to get soap and tow- 
els, and I don’t know what all that’s 
needed around a house. I think she 
does pretty well.” 

“So do I, Mr. Prospect. My point 
is: ‘Suppose you weren’t here to 
give her that sum of money each 
week.’ ”—“Service” published by 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, New York. 
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: At twenty, thirty seems ancient. 
At thirty, forty is distant middle age. 
Pe At forty, well, it’ll be a long time be- . 
9 fore you’re fifty. 

: The point is that ten years ahead al- 
go, he ways seems like a long time. Yet, ac- 
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This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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With The Editors 








IN THIS ISSUE 


Agencies—What does the future 
portend for the life insurance 
agents of America? How best 
shall they be compensated for 
their services? Some of the 
answers to such questions will be 
found on Page 6. 


Levies—Stockholders of close cor- 
porations may well beware the in- 
terpretations of the Revenue 
Code. Partnerships also have 
need to examine life insurance 
implications in connection with 
taxation as pointed out on 
Page 12. 


Meeting — Trustees of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers held a special wartime 
gathering in place of the regular 
midyear meeting of the organiza- 
tion. A report of their activities 
begins on Page 18. 


Progress—The gains made by the 
companies in 1944 are reflected 
in their annual financial state- 
ments. Further summaries of such 
reports (in addition to those in 
previous issues) are given on 
Page 42. 


Selling—Every agent has to de- 
velop a plan for marketing his 
policies. Such planning puts 
se in sales effort and, as out- 
ined on Page 48, results in better 
public service and higher per- 
sonal earnings. 


Peace—We are told that it is 
possible to win the war and lose 
the peace. On Page 24 you will 
find the views of a great life in- 
surance leader on the subject of 
winning the peace. He sees a 
new concept of human rights in 
the days ahead. 
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Trial and Error 


What plan shall be used to 
compensate agents in the fu- 
ture? Commissions only? Sal- 
aries only? Salary and commis- 
sion? In this connection we are 
reminded that one of the groups 
responsible for the successful 
development of synthetic rubber 
in this country made 250,000 
separate evaluation tests of some 
14,500 synthetic rubber results 
before a_ satisfactory product 
was achieved. 

This is not to suggest that 
any such number of tests is 
needed in the life insurance 
agency field. But there is no rea- 
son why different companies, or 
even the same company, should 
not continue (as many now are 
doing) to experiment with 
agency compensation methods 
until the desired end is in sight. 
Fear of “doing something un- 
usual” must not be permitted in 
any way to interfere with that 
progress which leads to better 
public service at a lower price. 

” a 


Why Not? 


The wave of social security 
thinking which has swept the 
world during the past 15 years 
or more—and which has washed 
American shores with growing 
intensity in the most recent 
decade—has by no means left 
the life insurance business un- 
touched. The status of company 
employees is generally fixed un- 
der our Social Security Act. 
The exact status of all classes 
of agents is not so clearly 
marked and will doubtless come 
under further review. 

Along with social security 
trends has come increasing rec- 
ognition of the fact that the 
man who has labored long and 
hard in the business vineyard 
should be provided for, upon his 
retirement, by some sort of pen- 
sion plan or retirement system. 
The growth of retirement plans, 
instigated by insurance compa- 
nies themselves, has been an 
outstanding factor in the mod- 
ern picture of life insurance. 
Many companies have installed 
such plans (some companies had 
them for years) for their agents 
in a new concept of cooperating 
responsibility. 

As to life insurance managers, 


the majority of them are eyvi- 
dently within the scope of com. 
pany pension plans. As to gen- 
eral agents, however, it appears 
likely that the majority of those 
are not. In fact, the precise 
manner in which general agents 
are provided for, either under 
pension plans or through retire- 
ment plans, is not sharply de. 
fined in many instances. While 
there are organizations in which 
ample provision for general 
agents undoubtedly has _ been 
made, still, on a nationwide ba- 
sis, there is something to be 
desired. 

This is a matter to which the 
production leaders and the com- 
pany executives may well give 
more thought and to which the 
best ideas of general agents 
themselves should be brought. 

at * 


The Right Move 


One of the best and most im- 
portant moves that private life 
insurance enterprise in the 
United States has ever under- 
taken is the joint campaign of 
companies and agents to urge 
war veterans to retain their Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 
This campaign (details of which 
appeared in the January issue of 
The Spectator together with the 
explanatory letter from General 
Frank T. Hines, administrator 
of veterans’ affairs) aims to 
make certain that the financial 
health of the nation continues to 
be sound. Recognized is the fact 
that to accomplish this end the 
financial health of individuals 
must be sound. With that in 
mind, the life insurance inter- 
ests have banded together so 
that field forces of all types will 
be familiar with the rights of 
veterans with regard to National 
Service Life Insurance. 

In addition, the life insurance 
business is cooperating with 
veterans’ organizations to pro- 
vide a consultation service for 
those returning from the armed 
forces and is aiding in the dis- 
tribution of the official booklet 
of the Veterans Bureau which 
deals with National Service Life 
Insurance. 

This campaign is more than 4 
selfish approach. It is definitely 
pointing the way to a better and 
stronger America. 
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Post War and Man Power 


sighted and wise fear economic disruption 

in America. They apprehend the impact 
on our social order incident to reversion of our 
war swollen national income to pre-war levels. 
The problem inherent in this vast reduction will 
be compounded by the introduction of thousands 
of young men as employment eligibles. 

No one person nor no one solution will meet the 
needs occasioned by this transition’ of machines 
and men from war to semi-peace. A composite 
of many ideas and multilateral programs must be 
eoked to save America from any recurrence of 
the economic debacle and personal distress of by- 
gone eras. Replenishment of depleted stocks for 
civilian use will be a forceful factor. Government 
building from state surpluses will have real po- 
tence. Many believe that war with Japan must be 
prosecuted with redoubled rather than abated 
zal. This concentration necessitating full use of 
the war production machine would allow gradual 
diminution in the income allotted to war industry 
accompanied by a controlled return to peace pro- 
duction. With this industrial transformance, mus- 
tering out of the men in the armed forces would 
be accomplished under a policy of adjusted pro- 
gression. Of course, the dollar and bond accumu- 
lation of millions of soldiers and sailors and war 
workers, if discriminatingly spent, would have 
weight in tapering off adverse effects of the large 
reduction in the national income from war pro- 
duction sources. Perhaps each of these will make 
acontribution in solving the problem. 

The insurance industry, of course, just as in the 
depression, can be seriously involved in the finan- 
tial repercussions of this forthcoming shock to 
our economic and social organism. The execu- 
tives of insurance companies, then, must antici- 
pate and prepare for future trials and give their 
aid to their amelioration. While government and 
industry are affected more directly, insurance has 
areal stake. Producing nothing but guarantees 
of restoration and performance, insurance man 
power assumes a leading role. Inspired and possi- 
bly self-sacrificing leadership in insurance may 
offer a way for real contribution to this general 
effort toward the redirection and rehabilitation of 
our national economy. During war years, many 
young women have been hired by the companies. 
These girls are either married now perhaps to sol- 
diers or sailors, or they await the return of some 


W sine war is over in Europe, many men far 


veteran to retire from business to home. A gen- 
eral rule of employment on married women might 
be established rejecting those after the war who 
are not essential to the support of the home in fa- 
vor of the employment of some veteran. This would 
seem in keeping with the American tradition of 
preserving the integrity of the family. 

Another very important source of new jobs for 
veterans in the insurance business would be de- 
rived by retirement from service of all men and 
women who have reached the age of 65. The elimi- 
nation of these oldsters from the payroll would 
make the insurance institution a field of great op- 
portunity. Thereby it would attract the talents of 
the most desirable prospects—young men now 
leading the victorious army of the United States. 

The Social Security Law which encourages this 
age 65 retirement will have been in operation suffi- 
ciently long to enable most men and women 65 
years of age or over, to supplement their savings 
from its benefits in sufficient amount to retire to 
a life of ease and enjoyment, free from that care 
and worry which active business in the immediate 
postwar years will entail. One branch of insur- 
ance—life—by its advertisements, has for long 
broadcast throughout the nation by story and pic- 
ture, the satisfaction possible for men and women 
beyond 65, who have an income. Perhaps the So- 
cial Security legislation received much of its 
impetus from the appetites created by this form 
of advertising. What better supplement for this 
advertising, then, could there be than to have it 
announced by insurance companies that all men 
and women in the institution of insurance from 
the top ranking executive of every insurance com- 
pany in the country, down to the lowliest em- 
ployee, would arrange now their affairs so that a 
year after V-E Day there would be no person 
beyond age 65 employed therein in any category. 
This would permit the employment of thousands 
of ambitious young men who would give a new 
enthusiasm and a new vista to the insurance busi- 
ness. There would be a little loss in efficiency as 
most of the active direction now rests on those 
who are between 40 and 65 years of age. There 
would be no hardships other than those imposed 
as a result of the severance of harmonious rela- 
tionships. As a matter of fact, the procedure 
would inaugurate many pleasures for men whose 
brows are now furrowed with problems which are 
actually those of a new generation. T. J. V. C. 
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“COOPERATION FOR HEALTH?’ 


NE of this country’s great 
O contributions to public 

health is the public health 
nurse. Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon 
general of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, whose picture 
appears on the front cover of this 
issue, says that “Although public 
health nursing originated because 
there was need for professional 
nursing care of the sick on a visit 
basis in the homes, some of our 
public health administrators have 
lost sight of that important public 
health nursing function.” Through 
the services of the public health 
nurse, the people of America co- 
operate for health. Taking a lead- 
ing part in such cooperation for 
health are the insurance companies 
of the United States. Not a few of 
the companies have established 
nursing services of their own both 
for the public and for their em- 
ployees. All of them are giving 
every aid to the public health pro- 
gram through the assistance they 
lend to disease prevention and the 
furtherance of longevity. Many of 
the life insurance companies carry 
on important laboratory work which 
often reveals health defects that 
can either be eliminated or cor- 





rected. Like Surgeon General Par- 
ran, the life companies realize that 
prevention and cure of disease are 
two sides of the same problem. They 
are not two separate problems. Ad- 
mittedly the stress which life in- 
surance companies have themselves 
brought to bear on the whole situa- 
tion has been in the direction of 
prevention. That is as it should be 
for then it is the first step toward 
control of disease. Dr. Parran has 
recommended (1) the extension of 
public health nursing services so 
that there shall be enough qualified nurses to meet the 
needs of all people; (2) a plan for payment and dis- 
tribution of those services on the basis of need and not 
on the ability of individuals to pay; and (3) establish- 
ment of employment procedures which will make full 
employment possible for qualified nurses with adequate 
compensation and retirement benefits. 

“From the beginning, public health nurses have been 
concerned with the total health situation of the 
family,” says Dr. Parran, “including sickness care, dis- 
ease prevention and health promotion.” Life insur- 
ance companies have the same concern and, by their 
efforts in publicizing the ever-present need for health 
measures among their policyholders they contribute 
much to the national health. The reduction of infant 
mortality which has been a striking factor in this 
country during the past few decades, and the general 
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Surgeon General Thomas Parran is shown above with Cadet Nurse 
Amelia Ropp, at left, and Director Lucile Petry of United States Cadet 
Nurses Corps, at right, during a hearing before the House. 


increase in longevity, have both been due in no small 
measure to the assistance of life insurance companies 
in the overall national health picture. Cooperating for 
health, they have been solidly behind all moves of State 
and Federal government to improve personal hygiene 
among every class of citizen. 

Particularly in wartime has the health of the civilian 
population been a matter for study and action on the 
part of the institution of life insurance. The lessons 
in sound diet uses which life insurance companies have 
broadcast—through health conservation talks, through 
the mails and via radio—have done much to give the 
people a better appreciation of food values and so have 
contributed to both the physical and financial welfare 
of the public. Their cooperation with the medical pro- 
fession and with all public health officials continues to 
be an outstanding example of what private enterprise 
structures can accomplish for the public good. 













Men 
who are 
developing 


the habit of success 


Life would be tough, wouldn’t it? 


— without habit. 


For example, except for habit it would be 
practically impossible to get up 


at seven-thirty and catch the eight-ten. 


Imagine trying to remember how you 
hold the razor to shave your upper 
lip. Or how to wriggle into your shirt. 


Or how to tie your shoes. 

Habit has made dressing a rapid and 

successful process. 

At John Hancock we have found that habit 

can do a lot to help in the selling of 

life insurance. That the development of certain 
selling habits makes the day run more 

smoothly — and the returns a little more certain. 
This discovery has been especially helpful 


to men who are new in our ranks. 
* 
EIGHTY-TWO YEARS OF GROWTH 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1944 
$6,803,793,028 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, Massachusetts 
PAUL F. CLARK, President 























A policyholder reports on 
his life insurance company 



















HIS YEAR, in making its Annual Re- financial condition, that its affairs are 
port to 31,000,000 policyholders, ably managed, and that the business 
Metropolitan decided to try something of the Company is being operated in 
new. the interests of its policyholders,” 
We asked Bruce Barton, a policy- One out of every five persons in this 
holder, and a well known writer, if he country is a Metropolitan policyholder, 
would write the report. He agreed. If, like Mr. Barton, you are one of this 


So he visited our Home Office, asked group, you'll be more than interested in 
a host of questions, looked into the facts the things he learned. Even if you're not 
and figures. According to his report, the a policyholder, you cannot help but 
things he learned about the Company enjoy reading Mr. Barton’s account of 
confirm what the Examiners ofthe State | what Metropolitan did in 1944 for the 



































Insurance Department found. Follow- _ benefit of policyholders and public. 
ing their most recent official examina- If you'd like a copy of this Annual 
tion of the Company they had stated: Report to Policyholders, entitled, 
Bruce Barton, noted author and “From this examination, it becomes “Something New in Annual Reports,” 
Metropolitan Policyholder. evident that the Company is in strong write in for it. It’s yours for the asking, 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1944 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1944, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 
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he, OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
Policy Reserves RequiredbyLaw . . . . ~. $5,923,550,602.75 National Government Securities. . . . . . $3,066,445,698.96 
| This amount, together with future premiums and United States and Canadian. 
I interest, is required to assure payment of all Other Bonds - ee 1,919,930,288.87 [7 
future policy benefits. Provincial, State and Municipal $ 98,069,228.70 i 
Rail ° §88,210,136.87 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest. 296,078,543.16 weg Se ” | 9769,116,680.34 
These are funds left with the company to be paid Industrial and Miscellaneous . 464,534,242.96 
in the future. Stocks ‘ , 104,596,021.13 § 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders. . . 114,154,637.00 All but $2,407, 086. 53 2 are Pre ferred or Guarantee od. Y 
Set aside for payment in 1945 to those policyhold- First Mortgage Loans on RealEstate . . 916,419,648.68 
i ers eligible to receive them. Farms , - Pre ee 87.325 064. 20 a 
' Other P; 7 - « « « « 829,093,684.48 \ 
Other Policy Obligations . ......- - 67,579,917.19 . wes th , ; 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims oanson Policies. . . 370,567,520.95 
{ not yet reported, premiums paid in advance, etc. — b nol policyholders on ‘the security of the it 
policie Hy, 
Taxes Due orAccrued . . - 21,656,953.00  RealEstateOwned . . . 310,793,056.22 
i Includes estimated amount of tenes payable in Includes $49,148,672.32 real nati snaiiiece Per aot 
1945 on the business of 1944. of sale and $146,808,180.56 Housing Projects 
' , d 1 estate for C Be 
Special Reserve for investments. . . . + 104,368,000.00 | “ns Ee ee a 
i To provide against possible toss or fluctuation in ate 143,063,675.82 | 
their value. OtherAssets .. 163,634,660.80 | 
Premiums due and deferred, : inte rest ond rents due 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . .- . - - + + + 24,644,127.31 and accrued, etc. 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . . .« « « « «+ $6,552,032,780.41 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS - $6,995,450.571.43 ii 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $443,417,791.02. This safety fund is divided into 
Special Surplus Funds ... . . . . $15,706,000.00 Unassigned Funds(Surplus) . . . . . $427,657,791.02 
[ { These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience 
due to war or other conditions and give extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $332,059,336.58 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF 1944 OPERATIONS 


Life Insurance in Force, Endof 1944. . . . $30,696,750,125 Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1944 . . $2,064,042,459 
: Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1944 . . . . $592,034,726.22 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 














Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N.Y, 





Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


